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DEATH’S-HEAD MOTH AND LARVA. 


TENANTS. OF AN OLD FARM. 


BY HENRY C. McCOOK. 


CHAPTER VI. 
PELLIONELLA AND POMONELLA, A CHRONICLE OF OLD 
CLO’S AND WINDFALLS. 

‘* PERMIT me toadd my contribution to the museum,”’ 
said the Mistress, entering the room. She bore in her 
hands a rug, which she hung over the back of a chair 
close to the light. The little napless patches showing 
here and there like islands in an ocean, revealed the 
presence of that enemy of the housewife, the clothes- 
moth. 

“Ah! here we have something interesting,” I ex- 
claimed. ‘‘ There is no one of all the Lepidoptera whose 
habits better repay study than this little fellow.” 

“‘ What a pity,” interrupted the Mistress, ‘“‘ that so 
many very interesting people and things in this world 
have the misfortune to be such miserable transgressors ! 
Now, here are these little wretches who play such havoc 


with our carpets, furs ana cloths, so attractive in their 
characters that you natural philosophers all go off into 
enthusiasm over them. How do you account for such 
a seeming contradiction ?”’ 

‘*T allow that the little fellows are great rogues, and 
suppose it must be nature’s way to reconcile us to their 
mischief by bestowing upon them such cunning habits. 
Besides, what right have we tocomplain? We slaughter 
birds and beasts for feathers and furs; we kill the silk- 
moth to get us a gown, and then think it hard if this 
poor worm makes a few raids for food and clothing upon 
our stolen finery! No, no! we must be just, at least. 
However, let us look at this rug closely, and I think we 
shall conclude that we have been well repaid for all our 
loss here. — 

‘* There are several species of moths similar in habits, 
whose caterpillars feed upon animal substances, such as 
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furs, woolens, silk and leather. Moreover, they are 
dreadful depredators in the naturalist’s cabinet, devour- 
ing his specimens remorselessly, so that you see I have 
had occasion to practice the toleration and charity 
which I preach; And why not? The creatures are 
only fulfilling the mission imposed upon them by the 
great Author of their being—to purify the world of its 
dead tissues. 

‘“ You might add to their virtues,’’ suggested Abby, 
sarcastically, ‘‘the fact that they contribute largely to 
increase the stock of the ‘old clo’s? merchant, and thus 
confer indirectly a favor on the poor by cheapening 
clothing.”’ 

‘“*Thank you!’’ I replied. ‘‘ Any championship is 
welcome to a losing side, and many a true word has been 
spoken in jest.” 

‘‘These moths belong to a family named Tinea by 
entomologists, such as the tapestry moth (Tinea tapet- 
zella), the fur moth (Tinea pellionella), cabinet moth 
(Tinea destructor), and clothes-moth (Tinea vestianella). 
The species which has been at work upon this rug is 
probably Pellionella, the only ‘clothes moth’ known 

in the United States, the larva 
of which constructs a case for 
its occupancy. 

‘*The moths themselves are 
very small, expanding their 
wings not more than eight- 
tenths of an inch. They are 
thus well-fitted for making 
their way through minute 
holes and chinks. If they 
cannot find such a tiny ave- 


BURROW OF APPLE WORM. nue into wardrobe or bureau, 


or fail of the opportunity of an open drawer or door, 
they will contrive to glide through the keyholer Once 
in, it is no easy matter to dislodge them, for they are 
exceedingly agile vermin, and escape out of sight in a 
moment. The mother insect deposits her eggs at or 
near such material as will be best adapted for the food 
of the young, taking care to distribute them -so that 
there may be a plentiful supply and enough of room for 
each.”’ 

“Isn’t that a bit of pure maliciousness ?’’ queried 
the Mistress. ‘‘ The mother, I suppose, scatters her eggs 
so that her ravenous caterpillars may do all the damage 
possible by attacking many parts of a garment at the 
same time.”’ 

‘* That is a bit of pure maternal instinct,”’ I answered. 
‘“‘The mother-moth wisely arranges that all her off- 
spring shall have a fair outset in life—enough to eat 
and wear. When one of this scattered family issues 
from the egg its first care is to provide itself witha 
domicile, or, if you please a dress. It belongs to that 
class of caterpillars that feed under cover. I once 
placed one upon a desk covered with green cloth and 
set myself to watch it. It wandered about for half a 
day before it began operations. At last, having pitched 
upon a proper site, it cut out a filament very near the 
cloth in order, I suppose, to have it as long as possible, 
and placed it on a line with its body. It then immedi- 
ately cut another and placing it parallel with the first, 
bound both together with a few threads of its own silk. 
The same process was repeated with other hairs, till 
the little creature had made a fabric of some thickness, 
and this it went on to extend till it was large enough to 
cover its body. Its body, by the way, as is usual with 
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caterpillars, is employed as a model and measure for 
regulating its operations.”’ 

‘* That ’s a very human trait,’’ said the Mistress, *‘ my 
mother invariably used part of her body as a yard 
stick, measuring light material with outstretched arms, 
or with one full length arm, counting from chin to fin- 
gers.”’ 

” «Mother Bond does that still,’ ventured Harry. 

“¢ Ah, well,’’ I said, ‘‘ perhaps by-and-by we may find 
some starting points for a bond of sympathy between 
the ladies and even a clothes-moth! But to proceed. 
My caterpillar made choice of longer hairs for the out- 
side than for the inside, and the 
covering was at last finished within, 
by a fine and closely woven tapes- 
try of silk. I could only see the 
progress of its work by looking into 
the opening at either of the ends, 
for the covering was quite opaque 
and concealed the larva. In weav- 
ing this lining the creature turns 
around by doubling itself and bring- 
ing its head where the tail had 
been, the interior being left just 
wide enough for this purpose. 

‘*Tts dress being in this way com- 
plete, the body quite covered, the 
grub begins to feed on the material 
of the cloth, which you see is its 
‘bed and board’ and wardrobe be- 
sides. Soon, like a growing boy, 
our young Pellionella outgrows its 
clothes. As it has no father’s or big 
brother’s worn suits to furnish mate- 
rial, and no mother who has learned 
the art of Burns’s Scotch Cotter 
to ‘gar auld claes luke maist as 
gude’s the new,’ proceeds to enlarge 
its own garments. It sets to work 
as dexterously as any tailor, slitting 
the coat or case on the two opposite 
sides, and then adroitly inserting 
between them two pieces of the re- 
quisite size. It manages all this so 
as not to expose its body, never 
slitting the whole length of the coat 
at once.”’ 

‘*Why,’’ exclaimed Abby, ‘the 
worm has learned the mystery of a 
gore! Well, well! here is certainly 
a fair commencement for that bond 
of sympathy between the clothes-moth and the dress- 
making part of womanhood !”’ 

‘‘ Shall we congratulate the moth or the mantua- 
maker on the connection ?’ I asked. 

‘* Really, I am not quite so sure with an answer as I 
would have been a few moments ago. My respect for 
the little wretches has vastly increased. I don’t know 
how I shall muster courage to kill them hereafter.” 

‘* By taking advantage of this peculiar genius for 
patching,’ I continued, “‘ or for gores, as Abby puts it, 
clothes moths have been forced to make their tubular 
coats of divers colors and patterns. By shifting the 
caterpillar from one colored cloth to another the re- 
quired tints are produced, and the pattern is gained by 
watching the creature at work, and transferring it at the 
proper time. 
may be placed upon a piece of bright green cloth. After 
it has made its tube, it may be shifted to a black cloth, 
and when it has cut the longitudinal slit and has filled 


For example, a half-crown eaterpillar ’ 


it up, it can be transferred to a piece of scarlet cloth, 
so that the complimentary colors of green and scarlet 
are brought into juxtaposition and ‘thrown out’ by 
the contrast with the black. In this way the little 
worm, by friendly human manipulation, may by-and- 
by find itself arrayed, like the favorite son of Jacob, 
in ‘a coat of many colors.’ 

‘*The moth-worms pass the summer within these silk- 
lined rolls, some carrying them about as they move 
along, and others fastening them to the substance they 
are eating. Concealed within their movable cases, or 
lint-covered burrows, they ply their sharp reaping- 


THE OLD CLO’ SHOP. 


hooks amid the harvest of napery throughout the 
summer. In the fall they cease eating, make fast their 
habitations, and lie torpid during winter. Early in 
spring they change to crysalids within their cases, and 
in about twenty days thereafter are transformed to 
winged moths, which fly about in the evening until 
they have paired, and ready to lay eggs. 

‘* We are indebted to the Mistress for another con- 
tribution to our collection,’ I continued, picking up 
an apple from the dish. ‘‘ This little brown hole in the 
side of our noble fruit suggests the story of a life. Do 
you know what made this opening, Joe ?” 

** Oh, yes, sir,’’ was the ready response, ‘‘ it is where 
an apple-worm got in, and you ’Il find it at the core.”’ 

_‘* Partly right and partly wrong. The apple-worm 
did make the hole, »ut this is not where it entered the 
fruit, and we shall not be likely to find it inside, al- 
though it is just possible that we may. However, let 
us cut the apple in half and see, Here, you observe, is 
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a little burrow curving through the core between the 
eye (a, Fig. 4) and the hole in the skin (6), and branch- 
ing off at the center piercing the apple again at this 
point (c). The worm that ate out this burrow is the 
caterpillar of the codling-moth, Carpocapsa pomonella, 
It is a small insect, its wings expanding three-fourths 
of an inch; they have the appearance of brown 
watered silk, and on the hinder margin of each of the 
fore wings is a large oval brown spot edged with cop- 
per-color. The hind wings and abdomen have the 
lustre of satin.”’ 

‘* Why is it called the codling moth ?”’ asked the Mis- 
tress. 

‘* Suppose we refer that to the Schoolma’am,”’ I an- 
swered. 

‘* Suppose we refer it to the dictionary,’’ said Abby, 
taking down the book from the shelf. ‘‘ Here it is :” 

‘*Codlin, or codling’’—spelled with one d, by the way, 
—‘*An immature apple. And here are uses of the 
word, one by Shakespeare: ‘A codling when ’tis al- 
most an apple’ and one: by King, ‘ In cream and cod- 
lings reveling with delight.’ I confess that is quite 
new tome. My notions of the word savored chiefly of 
our New England staple, codfish,— codling, a young 
cod. What a useful book a dictionary is !”’ 

‘*’'Yes, when one has learned the art of using it. Had 
you looked further you would probably have found that 
cod is an old word for pod. An apple is simply an edible 
pod, the case that contains the seed of a tree. Now we 
may get back to our story. 

‘*Pomonella is an immigrant, not an native American ; 
she was imported to this country about the beginning 
of this century, and has so well improved her time and 
opportunities that her progeny may be found in nearly 
the whole of North America.’ 

‘* Whence did she come ?”’ asked Abby. 

‘*From Europe, directly, at least, to us.’’ 

“There! I am glad to learn that,’ returned the 
Schoolma’am. ‘‘I shall make good use of the fact when 
I next hear of America’s viciousness in sending the 
Colorado potato-beetle to England.”’ 

‘“*Well,”? said the Mistress, ‘‘didn’t we send the 
potato, first? Surely, our cousins should share with 
us the entomological ‘ trimmings.’ ”’ 

‘¢ All of which,’’ I resumed, ‘‘ would scarcely recom- 
pense our apple-growers for great loss inflicted upon 
their orchards. There are two broods of insects every 
year. Theearly brood appears about the time of apple- 
blossoms, having spent the winter in the larval state. 
In spring the larva change into brown crysalids ; shortly 
after, the moths appear. The female moths seek the 
young fruit just as it is forming, and deposit their tiny 
yellow eggs in the calyx or eye, that is, the blossom end 
of the apple. Only one egg is laid on each apple, but 
as the mother has about fifty eggs to dispose of, you 
may suppose that a few wide-awake and healthy females 
can make sad havoe with a crop.”’ 

‘* Ain’t the same apples visited by more ’n one 
moth ?”? asked Hugh. 

‘* Sometimes two worms will be found in one apple ; 
but this is quite rare: and the fact commonly illustrates 
the force and wisdom of the maternal instinct that 
directs the moth. 

‘‘The eggs begin to hatch in about a week after they 
are laid, and the little caterpillars produced from them 
immediately burrow into the apples, making their way 
gradually from the eye toward the core. The caterpil- 
lar is of a whitish color; its head is heart-shaped and 
black ; the top of the first ring or collar and of the last 
ring is also black, and there are eight little blackish 


dots or warts arranged in pairs on each of the other 
rings. As the larva grows the body becomes flesh- 
colored, the black parts turn brown and the dots disap- 
pear. In the course of three weeks or a little more it 
comes to full size, and meanwhile has burrowed to the 
core and through the apple in various directions. The 
larva is so small at first that its presence can only be de- 
tected by the brownish powder that it pushes out in 
eating its way through the eye. This is made up of the 
‘castings’ or exuvise of the worm, and is a sure sign 
of infected fruit, as it often clings to the apple.”’ 

. “True enough !”’ exclaimed Hugh. ‘‘I’ve often seed 
them reddish-brown grains on worm-eaten apples, but 
never know’d w’at it was. But w’at’s the idee in 
dumpin’ ’em out this a-way ?”’ 

‘** Simply a wish to get rid of the refuse. Our cater- 
pillar is a very tidy housekeeper, and cleans its little 
habitation with a zeal that the ladies at least will com- 
mend. As it grows older it enlarges its quarters to suit 
its increased size, and generally makes a second opening 
or door through the side of the apple, out of which 
fragments of food are cast. The effect of ail these ope- 
rations is to ripen the apple before its time, and hence 
we have what are known as ‘ wind-falls,’ although the 
wind is not necessary to bring down the precious fruit, 
for it tumbles in the stillest weather. These worm- 
eaten apples are gathered up by basketfulls, and are 
among the earliest brought to our markets.”’ 

““That is so,” said Hugh; ‘‘ and, now I think of it, 
we get such good prices for these early wind-falls that I 
doubt whether the apple-worm does as much harm as 
I’d thought. Many’s the hard word I’ve said agin 
the little beggars, an’I reckon I’ll take some of ’em 
back.”’ 

‘¢ What has become of the worm ?”’ asked Abby, who 
had been carefully picking out the burrows in the cut 
apple. ‘‘ There is certainly no trace of larva or crysalis 
here.”’ 

“‘True, and for a quite sufficient reason. When the 
apples drop, and sometimes while they are still hang- 
ing, our codlings escape through the opening in the side 
(Fig. 6), and creep into chinks in the bark of the trees, 
or into other sheltered places, which they hollow out 
with their teeth to suit their shape. Here each one spins 
for itself a cocoon or silken case as thin, delicate and 
white as tissue paper (Fig. 7). This is disguised or 
protected on the outside by attaching to silky threads 
small fragments of the bark of the tree or other available 
particles. 

“Three days after the completion of the cocoon the 
larva changes to a crysalis. The pupa is a pale yellow 
color at first, which deepens in a day or two to pale 
brown. Two weeks thereafter the transformation is 
complete, and the imago or perfect moth escapes. This 
event occurs about the middle or latter part of July. 


. Then follows the wedding-day, and in a few days more 


the female begins to deposit her eggs for the late brood 
of larvee, the late apples being generally selected for this 
purpose. These larvee mature during the autumn or 
early winter months. Sometimes they crawl out or 
swing themselves out before the apples are gathered, in 
which case they seek some sheltered nook under the 
loose bark of a tree, or other convenient hiding-place. 
But if carried with the fruit into the cellar, they of 
course spin their cocoons upon the boxes, bins, barrels, 
or walls.”’ 

‘*T have it now !”’ exclaimed Hugh, abruptly. ‘“* Beg 
your pardon, sir, but I’d been tryin’ to think, w’ile you 
was tellin’ about them cocoons, w’ere I’d seen sich ob- 
jecks, ’n I jest happened to remember, Las’ winter I 
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found hundreds of ’em spun up betwixt the staves and 
hoops of the apple bar’ls. I noticed ’em as a cur’us 
thing, but didn’t know w’at to make of ’em, and never 
tho’t of ’em agin till now. Them was apple-worms ; 
I’m sure of it, now.”’ 

“T have no doubt of it, Hugh; and you provided 
them with snug winter-quarters, and then allowed them 
to escape, to come out last spring by companies to infest 
the apples. But you’ll know better another time, I 
dare say.”’ 

“That I will, sir; and I’ll pass the hint around 
among my neighbors, too. There ’sa worm 
that bores into the pears, pretty much in 
the same way as the apples. Is that the 
same varmint ?”’ 

‘** Yes ; the apple-worm is very destruct- 
ive to the pear, and is also found on the 
wild crab, and occasionally on the plum 
and peach. And now, I believe that I have 
finished the story of Pomonella and how 
she punctures our apples.”’ 

‘*A very pretty tale it is, too,’’ said 
Abby, looking up with a bright smile. 

‘One of my classes was reading yesterday 

the legend of William Tell and the Apple, 

and I have just been wondering whether 

some of our myth-hunting critics and his- 

torians might not find the origin of that favorite story 
in the adventures of a codling-moth! I can fancy the 
mother Pomonella personating the tyrant Gessler, and 
imposing upon our Caterpillar—the William Tell of 
Insect-world, you know—the destiny of forever pierc- 
ing apples!” 

‘ * But what will you have to represent the Switzer’s 
little boy ?”’ I asked. 

““Oh, the apple-bough, of course ; and how nicely 
the idea of youth’s immature age harmonizes with our 
definition of a ‘codling’—the punctured, immature 
fruit !”’ 

** At all events,’’ said the Mistress, when the laugh 
at Abby’s sally had ceased, ‘‘ your mothical Tell main- 
tains the legendary hero’s reputation for archery. It 
rarely fails to ‘bring down’ the apple. But, really, I 
didn’t know that our schoolmistress had such a genius 
for the so-called ‘ higher criticism !’ ”’ 

‘“*Can you tell, please,’? asked Hugh, who had not 
quite grasped our by-play and evidently wanted some- 
thing more practical, ‘‘ how to get rid of the worms? 
I’ve tried smokin’ them out, burnin’ weeds under the 
trees, but that don’t seem to amount to much.”’ 

‘““Of course, any smoking, to be effective, should be 
done in the season when the moths are laying their 
eggs. That may smother or drive away the mothers, 
I would recommend carefully scraping off the loose and 
rugged bark of the trees in the spring, in order to de- 
stroy the crysalids. Perhaps the most effective plan is 
the old-fashioned band-trap. A band of old cloth ora 
twist of common brown paper is wound around or hung 
in the crotches of the trees, or wrapped about the trunk. 
In these the apple-worms will conceal themselves, and 
thus great numbers of the larva and cocoons may be 
taken and destroyed from the time when they first 
begin to leave the apples, during the last of May, until 
the fruit is gathered. Of course, the bands should be 
often examined. There is one precaution, however, 
that is certainly very useful. As the larve leave the 
fruit soon after it drops from the trees, the wind-fallen 
apples should be gathered up daily and such immediate 
use made of them as will be sure to kill the insects 
before they have time to escape.”? 


‘*Qh, dear!” cried Ab- 
by, laughing, ‘‘ that means 
fresh—cider!’’ and she 
pointed to our empty glass- 
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es. ‘‘Shan’t I help you toa little more ? You must 
be thirsty from talking.’’ 

** Certainly ; you shall not destroy my relish for the 
drink, even though you make it sure that Hugh and 
Dan did put a few worm-eaten apples into the mill. I 
am reminded of a remark that I recently heard Dr. 
Joseph Leidy make at a meeting of the Philadelphia 
Academy of Natural Sciences. He had been making a 
communication upon a certain large parasitic worm 
whose ‘host’ is our famous ‘ Delaware Shad,’ and con- 
cluded by saying that a portion of the fish—which I 
forbear to name out of respect for the epicures—that is 
considered the most delicious morsel of all, owes its 
delicate flavor to the presence of this parasite! ‘I 
suppose,’ said the distinguished naturalist, ‘that our 
shad-loving friends would cease to relish this tidbit if 
they only knew the facts. But, then, why should they ? 
—for the parasite is composed of pure shad, and nothing 
more.’ So I say of—” 

**Oh, you needn’t explain,” interrupted the Mistress, 
“the application is quite obvious. But for the benefit 
of the rest of the family, if not for your sake, I beg to 
say that Hugh has strict instructions to use only sound 
apples for cider.”’ 

‘¢ True enough, ma’am,”’ said the farmer, ‘“‘arid you 
may be sure that we are all very careful. Miss Abby 
says that takin’ care of win’-falls means cider. Not at 
all, ma’am ; it means good feed for the pigs and for the 
cows, too, for that matter.”’ 

**T recant, I recant,’’ cried Abby, ‘‘ and so encour- 
aged I also will renew my glass.”’ 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 











































































































































































































































































































































































FROM GENOA TO ROME. 

THE clarion of Revolution has sounded once more 
through Europe. Six years in Italy, and we have not 
yet seen Rome. We have been ready to start a dozen 
times but something has always stopped us. Nor can 
I take the dear ones with me now, for Italy is rocking 
to the tread of a political earthquake, and we know not 
at what hour it may shake this ‘‘City of Palaces.”’ But 
a squadron of our war vessels is lying in the harbor, 
and to their powerful and friendly shelter all Ameri- 
cans can escape. 

I must see Pius IX., and satisfy myself about his 
policy ; for, having put himself at the head of the re- 
formers, he must lead the Revolution which is to give 
Italy a resurrection, or be swept away by the in-rolling 
tide, or I have studied ‘this fair land, her people and 
their history all in vain. 

‘* Tf thrones, or priests, or martial power 
Can stand the onset of this hour.” 


In fifteen hours a storm drifted our little steamer into 
the harbor of Civita Vecchia, the Cento Celle of the 
Romans. It had been a matter of speculation with us 
all the way from Genoa, whether the Pope, by the 
pressure of events, or of his own free will, would grant 
a constitution to the States of the Church. But as we 
approached the town we saw the tri-color of Italy fly- 
ing, that ancient sign of Democracy in the Imperial 
City, as it floated there in the time of Napoleon—which 
announced that the cause of national independence had 
triumphed. 

The Constitution, in large letters, could be read at 
every corner of the streets. It proclaimed the funda- 
mental prirciples of civil and religious liberty. The 
next problem—how can Pius carry out the régime ? 
At all events he can no longer live under any other. 

Three hours in Civita Vecchia! Gangs of lazzaroni, 
venal officers, filthy streets, the yell of brigands who 
have descended the mountains ‘‘for Pius, the good 
Pope,’ and hoping to rob everybody else with impu- 
nity ; priests, monks and police officers—all huddled 
around the corners to hear the Constitution read, again 
and again, and all soaked under a drenching rain. 

‘**Poor Pio Nono! Youhave a hard job before you 
if you expect to make a free State out of such material. 
They want liberty badly enough, God knows; but 
what will they do with it ?” 

The regular diligenza had started off for Rome, fifty- 
three miles-distant, and a party of us started one off 
‘fon our own hook.”’ 

For the first half of our journey the road lay near 
or in sight of the sea, through vast fields grown up to 
weeds and briars ; few habitations ; straggling over the 
waste, herds of goats with their long white hair, 
white Roman oxen with their tall spreading horns— 
horses half wild, and all half-starved. For twenty- 
five miles we saw but a single field of growing grain on 
one of the richest soils of the earth, that had furnished 
estates for the ancient nobility of Rome, bearing the 
most prolific fruits, native and exotic—all baking in a 





* These pages are from the author’s private journal. He was at 
the time United States Consul at Genoa, and had already won a world- 
wide fame as the author of ‘‘The Glory and Shame of England, °*’ 
as he subsequently achieved an enduring reputation by many other 
learned and popular works in various departments of literature. 
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sultry sun one day, and the rest soaking in pools of 
muddy water—everywhere barrenness, ruins, decay. 
Here and there some half-asleep pastor lay watching his 
herds, with his suggestive but, for him, meaningless 
crook; and all this up to the very gates of Rome. 
Heaven above ! what was the Yankee traveler coming 
to? 

Twenty-two miles from Rome we rose a hill, and saw 
in the distance the dome of St. Peter’s, like a round 
pyramid on a desert; but not another sign of Rome 
yet—not another building, nor spire—nothing but that 
solitary dome. 

Just at this moment, as if the day of all days was to be 
signalized by some extraordinary event, while we were 
gazing our eyes out of our heads, down came the crazy 
old diligenza with a crash, which sounded very much 
like a declaration of war against going another inch 
further that night toward Rome. 

But it gave us time enough for the wondrous sight ! 
The sun was going down in the Mediterranean, casting 
his flood of gold over the wide sweep of desolation of 
desert and empire. Postilions and mestri di posta were 
hard at work (hard for Italians) holding a noisy con- 
gress over our diligenza, which lay like a cast donkey 
surrounded by a score of wash-women on the Genoese 
riviera—everybody disturbed but the donkey. 

' St. Peter’s caught the last rays of sunset, and held 
them blazing after the sun had set to us; nor did we 
afterward lose sight of that mighty landmark, for the 
full moon had risen and the dome only looked black in 
the deep shadow it cast on itself. At last we got rigged 
up, and on we went dragying the sweaky old diligenza 
through the desert toward Rome. Horrid roads, deso- 
lation on all sides—no railroad, ‘‘ no nothing.’’ ‘‘ Well,”’ 
I thought, ‘‘ there is something appropriate after all, in 
this style of doing things. This is the way the pilgrim 
from the Western steam world ought to approach the 
grand ruin of ages. There is something like harmony 
(in artistic language) in going through such a scene of 
desolation to reach the ‘lone mother of dead empires.’ ”’ 

As we drew near the Eternal City the dome grew 
smaller, as Rome in ancient times grew larger to Gauls, 
Germans, Greeks, Carthagenians and even Britons, as 
they retired from it—ever hour—every step. 

At last, near midnight, we entered the gate Anglica, 
which rises beautiful in its chaste but massive propor- 
tions at the northwest corner of the city under the 
shadow of St. Peter’s—on over the Tiber, by the Castle 
of St. Angelo; and stopping at the first inn, tired, 
wet, cold, half-dead, I laid myself down in the city of 
ruins, 

I could not sleep ; I was in Rome. I could as soon 
have gone to sleep ina sepulchre. Up, down, Rome— 
always that mighty sarcophagus of dead nations. 

Toward morning I got rested, and the first shock of 
feeling myself in Rome being over, I fell asleep—and 
such a sleep! All the bright and glorious things of my 
life came crowding round my fancy, for it gives no idea 
to say they clustered. Every beautiful statue I had 
ever seen or heard of stood there in an enchanted hall ; 
all waked to life, breathing joy and music, till the sun 
came through my window, and I looked out and savw the 
ruined city—the tomb from whose ashes even American 
civilization had lighted its torch. 
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AN EVENING WITH THE BISHOP OF ROME, 

The courtesy of the Pope had without an application, 
accorded me an interview at seven in the evening, and at 
the appointed moment I was at the Quirinal. A 
monsignore showed me into the audience chamber, and 
announcing my name, withdrew. It was a spacious 
room completely hung with crimson velvet, and the 
ceiling exquisitely painted in fresco, corniced in gold. 
Pious was seated at a plain table on the side of the 
room, clothed in the usual dress he wears, with the 
little white silk cap on his head. |. As I entered he rose, 
and half way from the door as I dropped on one knee, 
he moved a step or two and beckoned me forward in a 
salutation in French. I approached and would in 
courtesy have knelt. 

‘* No, my son, here is a father’s hand,’’ and I pressed 
it to my lips as I would have kissed the hand of a 
venerable and beloved sire. He at once took both my 
hands in his, bidding me ‘“‘ rise and be his guest,” with 
such gracious words as only a Prince and Pontiff can 
use in speaking to one who had no claim to his con- 
decension. 

‘Santo Padre ’’ (I spoke in Italian), ‘‘ I am a Protes- 
tant; but I trust you will believe that, in complying 
with the ceremony which attends the introduction of 
any person to your presence, every token of veneration 
which I show to your Holiness is dictated by my heart.”’ 

‘** Yes, my son,’”’ he responded, dropping into his sil- 
ver Italian, in which all our subsequent conversation 
was carried on; ‘‘ yes, I know it; speak to me as you 
would to any friend that you love, for I feel toward 
you as a father. So far as you recognize in my poor 
person a representative of the religion of our common 
Saviour, so far I recognize in you an equally earnest and 
inspiring faith, and I am so glad to hear you speak to 
me in my own tongue. It is not often that compliment 
had been paid to me by a foreigner since I have sat in 
the Papal chair. Besides, we shall get on a great deal 
better in Italian than in French. To tell you the 
truth, I never fell in love with the French, and this 
may be very natural in a man born this side the Alps. 
Which do you, an American, like best ?”’ 

‘*T like French well enough, Santitd, for in European 
society we learn to like it since we are obliged to talk it. 
But I love Italian.”’ 

‘** And I love you for saying so. But we are standing. 
Let us sit down and talk Italian, and let French fly 
away with the birds,’? and with this came a humorous 
twinkle of the eye, and a sunny glow suffused his bril- 
liant complexion, illuminating one of the handsomest 
faces I have ever seen. 

[It must be remembered this interview took place in 
1848—thirty-six years ago—when the silver had hardly 
begun to weave itself into his dark hair, and when he 
stood in all the strength and symmetry of perfectly de- 
veloped manhood—firm in step, but elastic and graceful 
in every movement. | 

The good Pope made me feel as much at home as if I 
had been at my own fireside; and yet, after all, it 
seemed strange enough that I should be there in that 
style. 

‘*Your Holiness has had occasion to know how my 
countrymen feel toward you.”? (The great meeting at 
Castle Garden had been held, and Pius had received 
the congratulations of that vast assemblage.) ‘‘ They 
venerate your name, because your generous and noble 
works have shown that you are a sincere Christian, an 
upright man, and a friend of universal liberty.” 

‘““'Yes,”? he answered with a smile so hearty that it 
spread all over his large, earnest face. ‘‘ It seems that 


the Americans do love me. They are a fine, a great 
nation, and I hope that one day we may be all enclosed 
in the same fold, having one Shepherd. Your country 
is full of light, and truth and liberty ; and one of the 
warmest desires of my heart is to see every obstacle to 
a final and glorious union between us utterly swept 
away, that by the united efforts and prayers of the two 
continents we may convert and emancipate the world. 
Have you been long resident at Genoa, ‘la superba ?’ ”” 

‘* Six years, Santitd.”’ 

*¢ And your family, Signor ?”’ 

‘* A wife and twochildren.”? (Crowned heads always 
ask such questions, I have observed. But Pius meant 
something, I soon discovered, in dipping so deeply into 
my family affairs.) 

‘* What are the childrens’ names ?”’ 

‘Ellen and Charles. I have often promised to bring 
them to Rome to receive the blessing of the Deliverer 
of Italy. They have spent most of their short lives 
here. The Italian is their mother. tongue, and they 
have grown so familiar with the songs of triumph and 
liberty they have heard during the last two years, that 
they will feel how much your blessing is worth. But I 
did not think it safe to bring them. They wept when 
I parted with them, for I had not redeemed my 
pledge, and they could hardly understand the reason. 
My little daughter wears your colors, and Charley the 
uniform of the Pontifical Army.” 

‘* But I will nevertheless bless those carissimi bamlini, 
and they shall see it.’’ 

Seizing a pen, and drawing from his portfolio a sheet 
of paper, he wrote hastily, but in a clear hand : 


‘DIO BENEDICA ELENA E CARLO LESTER.”’ 


“Yes ; may God bless Ellen and Charles Lester.”’ 
These words he slowly but distinctly uttered in English. 
“Take this to ‘Elena and Carlino,’ and tell them that 
Pio Nono loves them, and will pray for them every 
day,’’ and sometime or other you must fulfill your 
promise and bring them to the Quirinal for a kiss. You 
say Charley wears the Roman uniform ?”’ 

“Yes, Santitd.’’ 

‘‘Then tell him he is a member of my Body-guard, 
and he shall have his commission when he is old 
enough.”’ 

This was all very nice—but I wanted Pius to go to 
talking politics. Of course, I couldn’t have everything 
my own way, particularly all at once. He asked me 
next about my studies.”’ 

“‘T have read your ‘Life and Voyages of Ameri- 
cus Vespucius;’? and all Italy thanks you for the 
work. And then there is that charming book on 
Columbus by Washington Irving. Italy seems to be a 
favorite subject with your authors. We all thank you, 
and tell the writers of America how highly we honor 
them.”’ 

In reply to the inquiry what were my latest Italian 
studies, I mentioned the name of Gregory VII., and 
that I wished to see what there was about him, which 
could probably be found no where ‘else except in the 
Vatican. At the name of that greatest of all the 
Roman Pontiffs, Pius sprang to his feet for an instant, 
and exclaimed with enthusiasm : 

**T am rejoiced to hear you speak of Hildebrand in 
such terms. You have, indeed, gone to the fountains of 
Italian history in the Middle Ages if you have reached 
the greatest defender of the nationality and the lib- 
erty of Italy, and the independence and purity of the 
Church of Christ during those dark centuries. He had 
the heart of Paul and the heroism of Richard Coeur de 
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Lion. He hada breast of steel. He looks to me like 
a column of fire on the desert of ages. Yes, you must 
write something new and grand about Hildebrand, and 
it will be so magnificent a deed—una gesta tanto magnifica 
—to have it done by a far-off American! Of course, 
you will have to come to Rome to doit. Here you will 
find a fresh and inexhaustible mine for working. Ican 
help you here materially. I already know something 
about this recondite but brilliant theme. But I will 
introduce you to his eminence, Cardinal ——, who on 
that subject is the most learned man in the world. He 
will gladly give you all the help he can, and all the time 
you need. And you will love him besides, for every- 
body loves him. He is worshiped by the scholars of 
Europe. There must be much in the Vatican on this 
great subject, and we must dig it out, for it belongs to 
all the world. Thank God,’’ he exclaimed, with the 
deepest fervor and reference, as his uplifted eyes let two 
or three great tears fall out; ‘‘ thank God for the price- 
less records of the human race which the Church of 
Jesus Christ preserved during those dark and cruel 
ages.”’ 

‘** But, Santitd,’? I could not help saying (I was grow- 
ing more and more afraid that he would take this even- 
ing of a lifetime all away before he unfolded his ecclesi- 
astical and political policy), ‘‘ with all my thanks, that 
must wait and be confided to the future. It is the in- 
spiring present I care for now, and not the grand and 
heroic, if, indeed, we must call it the Sombre Past. I 
have come to Rome, not to see the tombs of the Ceesars 
or the Pontiffs, for already the modern had become to 
me grander than the ancient world. I have written 
much, but carefully, about the events of the last few 
years, and I expect to print portions, at least, of what I 
have written when I go home.’ I have been obliged to 
speak often, and at length about yourself, and in this 
as in all things else I desire to speak only the truth, to 
avoid mistakes, and in the midst of conflicting reports 
to reach accuracy, at least. My chief object, then, in 
this visit to Rome, was to know the exact truth in re- 
gard to yourself and your Pontificate.”’ 

[At the distance of more than a third of a century, 
and speaking of a time when the modern newspaper inter- 
viewers had not: appeared, it fairly makes my flesh creep 
to think how fearfully near I came to borrowing the 
impudence of that enfant terrible of this age. But the 
reader will see in the Pontiff’s response how harmless 
the whole thing turned out after all. The truth is that 
at the time the Pope had nothing to conceal—on the 
contrary, he desired to have his policy fully known to 
the world. ] 

‘** And I will help you in this kind work. You have 
the means of making your countrymen understand the 
truth concerning me, my country and the drift of events. 
The business of the historian is noble. If he tells the 
truth he records God’s doings in the earth. He could 
not aspire to a higher task. I will help you. I will 
send Monsignore to present you to his Eminence 
the Cardinal ——, who understands me thoroughly, and 
he is also my friend.”’ 

Pius touched his little bell, and monsignore appeared, 
received his instructions to take effect to-morrow, 
ordering him to say to ‘‘all persons ”’ that his Highness 
was engaged for the entire evening. 

‘* What on earth is coming next?’ thought I to my- 
self. ‘If I wait a spell I shall be likely to find out.” 





[I did wait, for I had a strong suspicion that I had not 
quite got through interviewing the Pope. ] 

It is the custom, of course, at all courts for persons 
honored with an audience by a sovereign to follow, and 





in no case to lead, the conversation, and to remain in 
the presence until a gracious intimation of an adieu. But 
there was so much freedom from all court etiquette in 
the whole affair, that I felt that I ought to do some- 
thing to show that I didu’t wish to appear as though I 
intended to make an evening of it, and so I was rising. 
Instantly he touched my shoulder, and said : 

‘** No, Signor, not yet, if you will have the kindness 
to be seated. We haven’t half got through, and besides, 
Iam tired—very—I always am now lam, Pope. But 
it rests me to talk with you. There is something fresh 
and exhilarating in such an interview. Such conver- 
sation gives me better repose than the deepest sleep. 
Let us go on.”’ 

He did, and asked me a great many questions about 
our system of government, federal and state, education, 
agriculture, commerce, art, etc., etc., and in many forms 
expressed the kindest feelings to the country. 

‘*T have sent a small present to your government. 
Its value was trifling—but I sent my heart with it.’ 
This modest reference was to a complete collection of 
the Pontifical coins of great value, and which, to the 
regret of statesmen and scholars, was destroyed in. the 
burning of the Congressional Library. 

Suddenly rising he said: ‘‘ I had nearly forgotten one 
thing. Excuse me a moment,” and taking a wax 
candie from the table, and lighting it by the lamp he 
withdrew to an adjoining closet, soon returning with a 
little morocco case in his hand. 

‘**T bring you a small token of my love. If you carry 
this with you when you leave Rome you will not forget 
Pio Nono.”’ 

Handing me the case and interrupting my thanks, he 
continued : 

‘* If you desire to ask any special questions about my 
Pontificate, the Church, or the state of Italian affairs, I 
wish you would do so with the utmost freedom. We 
may never have so good a chance again. Iam not often 
so free as 1am to-night. It seems to me quite a holi- 
day.”’ 

{ could not miss the opportunity which fortune thus 
threw into my hands, and I did ask several questions 
which seemed to me to leave him free to use his own dis- 
cretion in the responses. 

‘*T began,”’ he said, ‘‘ to administer the Holy See with 
the same views I had always cherished ; viz., that there 
is nothing in the Gospel, or the Church of Christ that 
does not harmonize perfectly with the largest civil 
liberty ; and that when this idea is fully understood by 
the world, the priests will give up their hostility against 
liberal governments, and the people their prejudices 
against the Church and the priesthood.” 

Here I asked, ‘‘Is your Holiness persuaded that the 
principles of the Gospel, as they are understood by the 
Church, harmonize perféctly with full liberty of con- 
science, as well as with the largest degree of civil liber- 
ty, as we understand that term in the United States?”’ 

“ Assuredly Iam. You tolerate all religions in the 
United States, do you not?” 

‘‘Pardon me, Santitd. A greater mistake could not 
be made. We folerate no religion: we protect all.” 

“*Tt is a distinction, and fully understood—an import- 
antone. Yes. To resume; certainlyI do. No sort of 
attempt to impose creeds upon men, or to control relig- 
ious opinions, has in the long run been successful. 
Men’s bodies and fortunes may be manipulated by force, 
but no attempt in Christendom has ever succeeded, or 
ought to succeed, of forcibly or unfairly manipulating 
men’s consciences. Least of all should this be at- 
tempted now ; for we are living at a period wien civil 
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and religious liberty has become indispensable to the peace of 
society. The power of princes, as such, is gone—their 
physical power, I mean. And henceforth potentates 
can neither preserve their influence nor their thrones 
unless they make common cause with their people and 
move on with the rest of the world, blending their in- 
terests and ambitions with the progress of the human 
race. This principle lies at the very foundation of the 
Catholic Church. Its Head has always come to the 
throne of St. Peter by election. No man ever inherited 
this crown. The idea of any hereditary right or power 
in the Pontificate never entered into the polity of the 
Church. Politicians may set up what pretensions they 
please in civil affairs, and make their claims good, if they 
can. But the Church has nothing to do in these mat- 
ters. Christ declared that His kingdom was not of this 
world. So far as civil matters go, all the Church of 
Rome asks from the governments of the world is just 
what you have done in the United States—according 
perfect civil and religious freedom, and vindicating the 
sacred right of all good citizens to enjoy the same.”’’ 

I was delighted and amazed as this clear declaration ; 
but it required no reflection to see that carried out to 
its logical conclusion, the abolition of the Temporal 
Power of the Pontiffs was sure to follow. 

‘* Tf such are the opinions of your Holiness, and God 
spares your life, I most devoutly hope that we shall 
soon see, not only a political amelioration in the condi- 
tion of men, but finally a complete religious union of 
all believers throughout Christendom. The schism of 
the sixteenth century seems to me to have taken place 
on this ground. Had Leo X. held these opinions and 
carried out these principles Protestantism never would 


have been heard of. Liberty, civil and religious, was’ 


the great point at issue between Protestants and 
Papists. Leo and his court denied many of these very 
principles which you have laid down, and which are 
inspiring your Pontificate. Protestants never go back. 
They may meet you on common ground so far as mat- 
ters of simple Christian faith in cardinal principles go, 
provided the Church once more becomes what she once 
was, the friend and indicator of complete civil and re- 
ligious freedom for all mankind. In proof of this your 
Holiness has already seen something of the enthusiasm 
which your reforms have excited among the Protest- 
ants of the United States. Everybody has rejoiced in 
what you have done, and everybody is bidding you God 
speed, except sectarians and bigots of all creeds who 
wish to perpetuate the old animosities that have existed, 
and inflame, if possible, new bitterness. You alone, 
Holy Father, have the power to annihilate sects and 
sectarianism, and bring in the reign of the Gospel of 
the Man of Nazareth.” 

‘*Do you believe the Protestants of America would 
return to the bosom of the Church ?” 

‘** Not the Church their fathers left, any more than 
we would return to the monarchy of England. But I 
doubt not that to secure a complete union of all Chris- 
tians, under the inspiration of a general movement 
throughout Christendom, the great body of American 
Protestants would yield everything but those essential 
points which they conceive to lie at the very basis of 
civil and religious liberty, and the political and spiritual 
redemption of mankind.”’ 

“* What will they not surrender ?”’ , 

‘There are a few things which they cannot surrender. 

- First—The great principle that man is endowed by his 
Creator with the right to act and think on religion as on 
all other subjects with perfect liberty, so long as his 
thoughts and acts do not contramine the rights and 


happiness of others. The rigid Catholic, I take it, never 
allows himself to question the creed he is taught—he 
has no religious opinions of his own—he implicitly 
follows the instructions of his religious teacher. The 
Protestant must do his own thinking—he cannot help it, 
if he would. Herein consists, I think, the essential 
difference between the two. The Latin believes; the 
Teuton doubts. The former is a born churchman— 
the latter a born reasoner. Hencethe chief reason why 
the Lutheran movement never reached Italy, or Spain. 

Second—Ilt follows that the Protestant holds that the 
Church has no power over the souls of men, except that 
power with which God has clothed all pre-eminent 
goodness, especially that godliness which, when em- 
bodied in an ecclesiastical organization, was intended 
by the Saviour, and is expected of men, to be worthy of 
veneration, support, acquiescence, love—and I will 
even add, obedience. I think if the Protestants of 
America become fully persuaded that the Church of 
Rome is hereafter to be friendly to the largest degree of 
personal and public, civil and religious liberty which 
can consist with the greatest happiness and progress 
of the race that she is disposed to adopt her policy and 
action to the spirit and advancing intelligenee of times— 
Let this conviction become general and sincere, over- 
whelmning numbers of them will cheerfully recognize 
in your person the visible head of Christ’s Church on 
the earth. Perhaps it would be necessary to have 
their concurrence asked and given to the election of the 
Pontiff on the Republican principle of representation as 
we elect a President—by a college of men chosen by all 
those who believe in a common Saviour throughout all 
nations.”’ 

I was afraid I had been betrayed too far, but a single 
remark, and a kind look from Pius reassured me and 
I contined : 

‘*Tf your Holiness carries reform in the Church, as 
far as you have in the state, I fully believe you will 
find the Protestants more ready to meet you on common 
ground than will the Catholics and Hierachy of the 
Catholic Church. Nor do I conzeal the fear that in the 
latter will be found the invincible obstacle toa universal 
blending ofall divisions of Christians into a common 
brotherhood. God alone knows and can guide the 
future. But most venerated, and to me _ beloved 
Father, I fear in the great work you have set before 
you, you will find that your foes will be those of your 
own household.”’ 

‘*T cannot withhold the expression of my joy in hear- 
ing you express in so candid and fair a manner such 
opinions. I see no object so great or glorious for a good 
man to live for, as a union of all believers in Christ 
under the shadow of the Cross of Calvary, and the con- 
centration of their united forces in civilizing and en- 
lightening the world—of redeeming the entire mass of 
humanity through the sublime agency of the Gospel. What 
we may live to see, the good God and Father of us all 
alone knows. But so far as lam permitted to use the 
means given to me by Providence in bringing about 
the glorious consummation, I am resolute and hopeful. 
So far as my purpose goes it is fixed. I have put my hand 
to the plow, and I cannot look back.’? 

When at last the good man rose to show that the 
audience was ended, I knelt and asked his benediction. 
He laid his right hand on my head and said : 

‘*My son, I do give thee my benediction, and I will 
pray God, our Almighty Father. to bless you, for His 
blessing maketh rich and addeth no sorrow with it. 
May the blessing of God descend on your head: may 
God’s good Spirit guide you into all truth: may his 
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Providence nphold and protect your wife and your chil- 
dren, and may He at last bring us by His Grace to the 
world of the redeemed. And the same blessing I ask for 
you Limplore for your friends and your country. O, 
God!’ he exclaimed with deeper earnestness, ‘‘and 
Thou knowest that I love the land of Washington. I 
pray thee to bless that dear and favored nation which 
Thou hast loved so well. Fill it with the light of eter- 
nal truth and the cheerfulness of thy divine counte- 
nance. Preserve its union, its liberties and its virtue. 
May it continue to be the asylum of exiles and of the 
oppressed, until the day comes when man shafl every- 
where find a home, and in every man a brother.”’ 

He closed with the Apostle’s benediction as his tears 
felldown on my head. Then I bowed and kissed the 
diamond cross on his foot. 

‘* No, son—not there—come to my bosom,”’ and he 
held me to his heart in a father’s embrace. 

Finally, as I withdrew from the presence of the man 
Heaven seemed to have chosen to lead the human race 
out.of bondage, he took my hand again and said : 

‘*Do not be discouraged for the world, my son. 
Statesmen no longer control it. Christ has undertaken 
the salvation of mankind, and in His infinite benevo- 
lence and power he will achieve the miracle of the 
emancipation of the race. Europe, we hope, will soon 
be as free as you, and then we must unite all our 
forces in aid of this glorious design of redeeming a suf- 
fering world. Adieu, my son. Goin peace. May God 
watch over you till the last moment and then take you 
to Himself. I will not forget to pray for you, for your 
wife and your little Elena and Carlino. These things 
I bless for them, and these little medals for those of 
your friends who will wear them in affection for me. 
Adidio, mio figlio.”’ 

I could not speak my love nor my thanks. I only 
felt that I was bearing away with me the benediction 
and the prayers of the best man I[ had ever seen, for 
myself, my loved ones, my friends and my country. 


Ihave thought of that hour many and many a day 
since, and although the sad drapery of disappointed 
hopes has sometimes closed around those golden mo- 
ments, yet I have never felt that the blessing of Pius 
IX. as he gave it to me that night would not surround 
me while I live; that it will not go with me, before 
me, behind me and by my side like guardian angels and 
good thoughts till life’s journey is ended. Nor have I 
ever doubted that to the mighty efforts he made during 
the first two years of his Pontificate Italy owes her 
resurrection. It was the trump from the Quirinal that 
first woke her from the dead. 

Through long suites of apartments gorzeous in 
crimson and gold, and embellished by the genius of 
ages, and surrounded as I felt by a holy radiance, I de- 
scended long flights of marble, and passing between two 
files of halbidiers guarding the palace entrance, 
emerged from the heavy shadow of the portals under the 
clear sky. The midnight moon had flooded the loftiest 
of the Seven Hills with calm, delicious splendor. There 
stood the imperishable horses of Phydias, matchless 
and fresh as they came from the hand of the Greek 
twenty-three centuries ago. Below lay the still city 
with its vast population, which seemed to me like one 
great family watched overin their paradise home by a 
powerful, loving and princely father. 

The wand of History waved over me, bringing the 
panoramic ages together. Along the electric cord im- 
agination flashed from century to century far back till 
Numa Pompilius stood by the side of Pius IX., and 





then I thought of that distant continent beyond the 
sea, and how a new Rome was rising over the dim 
waters—and then I thought of the little morocco case ! 
I took it from my pocket, and opened it in the moon- 
light. It held the massive silver medal of thé second 
year of the reign of Pius [X., of exquisite workman- 
ship. [Alas! Biddy—a most devout and faithful wor- 
shiper of the Holy Virgin—stole it from my writing- 
case one morning while I was at my hotel breakfast 
table years and years afterward.] In another box there 
were four silver medals of the size of a half dollar, 
twelve others of a dime, with 144 others of adulterated 
metal, each and all containing the portrait of Pius and 
the emblems of the Church. ‘‘ These shall make some- 
body happy,’’ I thought. They all seemed to have 
some value far greater than the cost to make them. 
What little I had or was in the world bore a new value, 
for we had all been blessed by a good and great man. 
Yes, that blessing, with a face all beaming wi‘h love, 
and the record of the thousand generous acts of his 
reign, have made life worth more to me than it was 
before I had gone up the steps of the Quirinal. ‘‘O 
for a succession of such Popes. Had we had none 
others Protestantism with its six hundred wrangling 
sects could not have existed.” 

After a careful record of the conversation with Pius, 
I sat for a long time in my window, which overlooked 
most of the city, breathing the balmy air of spring, in 
a dreamy, delicious trance of old thought and new feel- 
ing. 

When the excitement of these strange experiences 
had subsided, I grew calm on my pillow—so calm, 
in fact, that I could not sleep. I thought over all these 
new things, and it was only by a plain, logical process, 
that I could believe that I was in the Rome of the 
Popes or the Ceesars. 

At last I slept and dreamed one of those bright visions 
which do not come often, even in the longest life. The 
magnificent palace of the Quirinal, with its columns 
and gardens, and all the great works around Monte 
Cavallo were sleeping in the moonlight of the Italian 
sky. It was the last scene I had looked on before I put 
out my candle. It rested on my fancy. 

In my dream fair-winged, classic forms went floating 
lightly and cheerfully along an immense continuous 
evergreen wreath that hung from my window to the 
Quirinal, and I felt a stream of soft, soothing light com- 
ing calmly and steadily into my heart, more real, and 
more grateful, than an evening breeze through a coun- 
try window, after a heated, dusty, weary day. I could 
not tell when I slept or woke. [hardly knew if Islept at 
all. I lay so calm and happy in my dreamy reverie 
that I feared to stir lest I should dispell the enchantment 
and find that I had not been in Rome at all. 

But a wild roar came up from the whole city, telling 
that the reverberation of another European Revolution 
had that morning broken over Rome. 

New sights and sounds in the streets soon convinced 
me that the occurrences of the day before had not been 
adream. There lay the boxes and the medals. On the 
first corner I came to, in flaming letters I read that on 
the previous week—February 24, 1848—the throne of 
the Bourbons had gone down in France, and that Louis 
Phillippe had fled in terror from the land of his fathers. 
The magic words of Lamartine from the steps of the 
Hotel de Ville, ‘* Vive la Republique,’’ had been caught up 
by thirty-five million Frenchmen, and the tricolor 
waved over the ruins of a departed dynasty. The 
river of fire began to surge over Europe. I determined 
to watch it from Rome. 


(Begun in No. 9.) 


ONCE THERE WAS A MAN. 


BY R. H. NEWELL. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
IT I8 HARD FOR A MAN WHOLLY TO DISAPPEAR. 

‘‘THE Scientific Party has arrived, you say ?’’ re- 
marked Mr. Felix Dodge to the office-clerk of the 
United Straits Hotel, at Singapore, after that portly, 
mutton-chop-whiskered, English subordinate—Hodge 
by name—had concluded a summary of the events of 
the house during the few hours’ absence of his chief. 

‘*Came ashore from a schooner about Three o’clock, 
sir. He asked, first, whether Colonel Daryl was in 
town, or at Pearl Hill; and when I told him that the 
Colonel was, probably, at the Fort, he wrote a note to 
be sent to the Hill, and then asked for you, sir.” 

‘* Asked for me, eh? Did he have any monkeys with 
him, Mr. Hodge—beasts of any kind ?”’ 

‘* Not that I observed, sir. I sent a bath-tub up to 
his room, as he wished; and since then he’s had a 
broiled chicken and coffee.”’ 

Mr. Dodge looked as though he could not possibly 
reconcile this absence of a zoologic suite with the new 
guest’s polite recognition of his own continued existence. 

‘Must be wandering in his mind, to be so agreeable,”’ 
he said, musingly. ‘I think I’ll step up and see the 


Scientific Party, then.” 
Without more ado, the vivacious host of ‘‘ the Straits ”’ 
betook himself to a staircase near at hand ; and up this 


to a gallery-like quadrangular hall upon which opened 
the apartmeuts of the second floor ; and along that un- 
til he reached the room of his destination. A knock 
upon the door, nicely graduated between the impera- 
tive sharpness of eminent landlordly domain and the 
deprecatory inquiring tap of deferential intrusion, was 
promptly answered by a muffled ‘‘ Come in!’? Accord- 
ingly, in walked Mr. Dodge, to behold Dr. Hedland 
tilting comfortably in a chair by a window, his impos- 
ing outer man refreshed in a suit of spotless white 
linen, and his black hair, massive beard, florid face and 
magisterial spectacles presenting their usual effect of 
scientific intimidation. 

Retaining in his left hand the local newspaper he had 
been reading, the naturalist from Sarawak extended the 
right, as he slowly arose, to his friendly caller, and was 
even cordial in the grasp with which he returned the 
other’s greeting of welcome. 

‘** Thank you, Mr. Dodge. Iam not sorry, myself, to 
have another look at something like genuine civilization. 
I have a matter of business here with my friend Daryl; 
but as he is not yet down from the Hill, over yonder, I 
took the liberty of leaving my name for yourself.” 

‘* That ape is certainly for sale, at last,’’ reflected his 
hearer, ‘‘ or he ’d never be so unmalevolent.’? Then he 
replied, with diplomatic caution: ‘‘ It really affords me 
great pleasure, Doctor, to be so kindly remembered by 
one to whom some of my past pecuniary propositions 
have surely been respectful, even if casually reckless.” 

‘* Pecuniary propositions, sir ?”’ 

‘* Financial temptations they might be called—in ref- 
erence to that scientific monkey,’’ explained Mr. Dodge ; 
who, from mere force of athletic habit, had lifted a 
heavy traveling-bag from the floor and was dexterously 
casting it from hand to hand behind his back. ‘‘ Per- 
haps I ought to inform you at once, Doctor, that apes 
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are going begging in America just now. A red-hot 
‘Revival’ in the rural districts, with one minister to 
play the,accordeon while another takes-up a collection, 
has made the business of moral wild-beast exhibitions 
very sick, for a time.”’ 

‘*Oh!’? exclaimed the new comer, with an apprecia- 
tive laugh; ‘‘ I see that you suspect me of an insidious 
design to avail myself of your past munificence of dis- 
position in regard to the mias. No, no, Mr. Dodge— 
won’t: you take a chair ?—such is not at all my merce- 
nary purpose. The truth is, I am conscious of having 
been scarcely mannerly with you, on some occasions ; 
and as I shall not be in Singapore more than once again 
before returning to England, it occurred to me that not 
much time was to be lost if you were to be shown how 
much I have really appreciated your amiable forbear- 
ance with my acerbities.”’ 

This farther and conclusive evidence of mental decay 
actually grieved Mr. Dodge, to whom the previous 
ursine irritability of the scientific sage had been a comic 
feast, from which he never couid arise without a pro- 
founder delight in the exquisite aggravatability of el- 
derly unmarried human nature. 

‘*Upon my word, sir,”? was his judiciously tempor- 
izing manner of. reply, ‘‘ you owe me no acknowledge- 
ments formy having been amuse—I mean very agree- 
ably affected—by your frequent abstinence from the 
heartsickening genialities of the—the unscientific 
herd.”? 

“*¢ Heartsickening genialities’ is good!’ observed 
Dr. Hedland with another incredible laugh. 

‘* Why, there’s more in that than you might think,”’ 
pursued the active American, who, having at last re- 
linquished the traveling-bag, was now sitting critically 
balanced upon the high back of the chair he had been 
invited to occupy more conventionally. ‘‘I never could 
stand your genial customer—‘the géén’nial Mister 
Mivins ’ !—he’s always such an everlasting fool !”’ 

The hot energy of this characterization was eloquent 
of many an hour’s frightful suffering from the gratu- 
itously emollient pertinacities of the impeccable social 
type described. 

‘“*T must take it as a compliment then, I suppose, 
that you have such an unfavorable opinion of the cast 
of masculine character usually thought to be diametri- 
cally the opposite of my own,”’ said the naturalist with 
humorous complacency. 

“*T never object to a man because you can strike fire 
in him without treading on his corns,’’ returned the 
host of ‘‘ the Straits,’? not yet by any means wholly at 
ease under this continued absence of all erudite irasci- 
bility. Then added, as by a happy inspiration for the 
sure provocation of the sadly missed irateness: ‘‘ You 
haven’t brought the monkey ashore with you, Doctor.’’ 

‘* Nor even to Singapore, Mr. Dodge.” 

*¢Excuse my levity of bearing then, sir. 
he die ?”’ 

‘* He is alive and well.”’ 

‘“‘Dear me! youdon’t say so,’”’ muttered Felix, the 
gymnastic, so discomfited that he involuntarily dropped 
into his chair like any unelastic mortal. ‘‘ Then I take 
it that he doesn’t turn out to be as near. the — 
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foreign arrival in New York as your theory had sup- 
posed ?”” 

‘* My theory, you say ?”’ retorted the Doctor, looking 
curiously at him ;—‘‘ Now will you be good enough to 
tell me what you ’ve understood my theory to be ?”’ 

“‘Certainly; though you must make some allowance for 
the fact that I’m as unscientific as any saint you ever 
heard of, sir. We, in town here, judging from all the 
stories afloat, understand your theory to be, that all 
creatures animated enough to wiggle, from eels up to 
elephants, or from minnows up to men, are only so 
many later spring styles of each other; the monkey 
without a tail being the next-to-last full-dress-for-din- 
ner-parties before we reach the human swallow-tail. 
‘ Next-tu-last,’ I say, because there is one link missing 
in the chain here, exactly as there is between monkeys 
with and without tails; and between them and the 
next grade of incipient American aldermen below 
them, and soon. Now, sir,’’ continued this frank con- 
fessor of his own scientific ignorance, grown greatly 
interested therein, ‘‘ let:us ask ourselves, boldly : what 
isachain? From the specimens I have seen, it is a 
succession of little oblong holes .in space, surrounded 
by consecutive material links. As.we in Singapore ap- 
prehend your chain of natural history, intended to con- 
nect mammoth, man, monkey, and so on down to 
mouse, minnow and marine moss,—that chain is abso- 
lutely complete in one respect at least: every one of 
the holes in it is inconfutably demonstrated to exist, 
and all that remains for Science is to discover the links 
to go around them.—Am I right, sir ?’’? concluded 
Mr. Dodge, shrill with atheistical excitement—‘‘am I 
right ?”’ 

‘**So right (I’m afraid),’’ assented the phenomenally 
patient philosopher, with an oddly sad meekness — 
“‘that a certain fair acquaintance of ours at Kuchin, 
Miss Ankeroo, would think nothing more wanting to 
make her theological side of the argument perfect. ”’ 

‘* Ah—Miss Ankeroo,”’ said the other, his volatile 
mind leaping easily to a new train of suggestion, 
‘*_there’s a long-headed woman for you, Dr. Hed- 
land !”” 

‘* But not very favorable to me, I fear,’’ laughed the 
the Doctor. ‘‘ You’ll be somewhat lonelier here,when 
the family goes back to the States. By the by, Mr. 
Dodge, as it is, unfortunately, impracticable for me to 
transfer Oshonsee to you, on any terms, why do you not 
try to procure a wild mias for your zoological employer? 
Iam satisfied, from personal observation, that the ani- 
mal can easily be found all along the coal regions of 
Borneo, from Bruni down to the most southerly spur 
of the Kamintong Mountains, always excepting Sara- 
wak. It would cost you comparatively little to obtain 
two or three half-grown specimens alive, and I suppose 
that a single one transported safely to America would 
be a fortune there.”’ 

Such recurrence to the practical commercial aspect of 
the great Orang-outan question restored Mr. Dodge to 
something like his normal mental condition, and a 
peculiar, whimsically slanting light shone in his hazel 
eyes. 

‘¢ Miases affect the coal regions, do they, sir ?”’ 

**- Yes; so far as Europeans can see. .’ Borneo’s coal- 
beds seem to run almost all the way around the coast, 
and marshy country near the mouths of rivers appears 
to be the chosen region of the miases.”’ 

‘Then, of course, the animals must be rather dan- 
gerous to take alive !”” 

*¢Oh, I don’t know ;—how do you mean, Mr. Dodge ?”’ 
““Why, if you find them and coal together,’ ex- 


plained the tall gentleman of the reddish locks, an in- 
describable look stealing over his equivocating counte- 
nance. ‘Don’t you see, that if they belong in the 
coal-beds they must be bite-you-minous apes ?”’ 

-A gloomy expression came into the florid tace of the 
shocked philosopher ; but before he could say anything 
a servant arrived to announce Colonel Daryl, and was 
immediately followed into the chamber by that friend 
himself. 

‘* Really, Hedland, this is an unexpected pleasure for 
me,’’ remarked the Colonel, shaking hands very heartily 
with his old crony; while Mr. Dodge took advantage of 
the opportunity to withdraw from the scene with an en- 
gaging nod of good-day. 

To the Doctor, as to the Rajah, Daryl was a very 
different person from the austere-looking, formal ma- 
turity of military dignity presented by himself to ordi- 
nary society. His deep-set eyes of blue became fairly 
gentle ; his very shoulders relaxed somewhat of their 
professional stiffness, and his voice mellowed agreeably. 
Accepting now the chair lately occupied by the proprie- 
tor of the house, and dropping his light straw hat care- 
lessly to the floor, he was yet, indeed, a soldierly figure, 
even in loose dark coat and sailor-like nether appoint- 
ment of white duck ; but, withal, a genial, fraternizing 
kind of Colonel, made glad by a good comrade’s 
presence. 

‘*Here I am, Will, unquestionably,” said the natur- 
alist, blinking kindly at him while polishing his specta- 
cles with a generous silk handkerchief. ‘‘ Here in such 
haste, too, that no time was to be wasted in writing 
to you beforehand. Knowing that you frequented 
this house—”’ 

‘Yes, I fell into the habit while Edwin was here 
with me. This is his favorite inn, it appears, and the 
reading-room is well supplied with European news- 
papers. ’’ 

** The boy is off again, eh ?” 

‘*For a short time, only. The COvessy is likely to 
reappear here in the roads at any hour, and may even 
go to Sarawak.” 

‘*T can believe, then, from what some of them at 
‘The Grove’ seem to think, that the young man will be 
wanting to ‘invalid’ himself once more at Singapore 
until his ship comes back. Poor lad! Blighted hopes 
again,—eh, Will ?” ° 

‘*¢ Judicious anticipation of them, rather,’’ intimated 
Daryl], with a faint smile. 

‘‘ Lightning shouldn’t strike twice in the same 
family,’? resumed the Doctor, wonderfully garrulous 
on such a subject. ‘‘ Your boy has too much of the 
true-born English gentleman in his spirit to hanker 
long after riches. You remember what Juvenal says 
about the intolerableness of a rich wife :—Jntolerabilius 
nihil est, quam foemina dives. Pity you didn’t take 
some comfort for yourself from that consideration, long 
ago, Will Daryl.”’ 

‘** We can’t all be philosophers, Lawrence,”’ the Col- 
onel reminded him, with tone and manner suggestive of 
little inclination to pursue that social question. 

*¢ Don’t think that I want to make one of you, either, 
my dear fellow. I’m rather sick of philosophy, for a 
time, myself. But, Daryl, you may as well know, at 
once, that Iam here after you especially to recall cer- 
tain bygones of yours, upon which I hope to be able to 
throw some new light. Can't we go somewhere else for 
a private conversation ?—This room is rather ‘stuffy,’ 
as they say at home.”’ 

‘“‘The evening is fine; we might stroll down to the 
Parade, if you like, and be as safe from disturbance 
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there, in a cool seat under the trees, as in any place I 
know of. Are these bygones you are to illuminate, so 
tedious in character that we must forego dinner for 
them ?” 

‘¢ We can return hither in time to dine, I fancy,’’ re- 
plied Hedland, extracting a dark coat from his traveling- 
bag, and proceeding briskly to don it in place of his 
white one. ‘‘ Let us be off to your public privacy as 
soon as you please. I’ve become such an out-of-door 
character in this part of the world, that a common room 
suffocates me.”’ 

In accordance with this prompt agreement upon des- 
tination the two friends descended harmoniously to the 
street ; the soldier pondering silently what new whim 
had possessed the other, to come melodramatically 
mystifying him in this way; and the philosopher 
indulging in a sprightliness of remark upon every 
passing object, from hallway to portico, that made 
him seem less his wonted, domineering East Indian 
self than ever. 

A street in Singapore during the later hours of day- 
light, when a cooling atmosphere allows and invites 
European, as well as native, to take the air, presents 
much the same spectacle of curiously miscellaneous 
Asiatic personal aspects grafted haphazardly upon 
Western military and commercial exotic growth, as can 
be seen in any of the larger cities of India, or even in 
Gibraltar. In miniature, it is true; but the reduced 
limits give an effect of concentration, so that the Ori- 
ental traits of the picture seem to be brought nearer to 
the visitor from abroad, and‘all «heir varied characteris- 
tics of nationality and dress appeal more actively to the 
imagination than if the canvas were a more extended 
one. When Hedland and his companion strolled down 
from the hotel to the main thoroughfare of the town, 
and, turning to the left, started on their way to the ap- 
pointed place of conference, they became figures in a 
street-scene as picturesquely incongruous as any invad- 
ing camp. Fora short distance there were houses of 
European appearance on either side of the way, 
though on the right hand they were but a single line, 
with only a short interval to the waters of the bay, 
while on the left they arose behind each other in gradu- 
ated terracing, until some distance up the green hill 
crowned by the imposing Government House. 

Protestant and Catholic churches exhibited their re- 
spective architectural tokens among the mansions of 
civilized life on the terraces, and the spars and funnels of 
the stately shipping of Christendom could be seen above 
the descending roofs on the seaward side; yet the 
average peopling and activities of the highway thus 
Europeanized were almost wholly Oriental. Chiefly 
composing the slowly moving human tides on either 
verge of the perspective were swarthy Malays, in their 
blue, or black, embroidered jackets, striped sarongs, 
and sailor-trousers ; almond-eyed Chinamen, in white 
blouses and with braided queues to their heels ; stoical, 
dark-hued Arabs, in turbans, and robes falling below 
the knees ; dignified Parsees, in pointed caps and flow- 
ing dress; Jewish-looking Klings, from India, with 
striped scarf around the head, and Bengalese grooms 
in red caps and jackets; Portuguese, in shirt-sleeves ; 
half-naked Coolies, and Dyak prahu sailors, and Bugis, 
in their barbarous native costumes. Between these 
borders of many-tinted and oddly contrasting pedes- 
trians, the thrifty, round-faced Chinese merchant, hat- 
less and bland, drove his respectable English gig, the 
European exporter, smug and supercilious, guided his 
lumbering hack, and the garrison officer curvetted with 
his professional charger. 


Only these two latter types, and an occasional sol- 
dierly red-coat and marine-blue jacket on foot, repre- 
sented the civilized link connecting such an Asiatic 
world as this with the primly ranked, decorous Chris- 
tian dwellings, churches, shops and hotels overlooked 
by the British Government House and fortress. Articu- 
late voice was given to the strangely mixed scene in the 
chattering of peripatetic peddlers of fruit, water, veget- 
ables, and agar-agar jelly; cookers of shellfish, rice 
and sweet potatoes at little portable furnaces; and 
Chinese barbers who depilatated ears, as well as skulls 
and chins. 

It was but a short walk, however, for the friends, 
through the crowd and din, before they emerged upon a 
well-made though somewhat winding road along the 
beach-front of the city, where all consecutive buildings 
disappeared in a grove of palms on the land-side, and 
the fine roadstead and its islands and shipping stretched 
cut in unobstructed beauty of view towards the Java 
Sea. Here was at once the military Parade-ground and 
the beginning of the fashionable drive of the town, 
where, on occasions, the band from the fort discoursed 
martial music. Scattered under a long, skirting, double 
row of grand old trees were benches for the idle, or 
weary, whence could be enjoyed at leisure the cool 
breezes from the harbor, and the moving panorama of 
gigmen, horsemen, and scattered pedestrians on the 
drive. 

A shady seat, so far towards the easterly ending of the 
wayside grove that no loiterers had yet favored its 
vicinity, was the one to which Colonel Dary] finally led 
the way. When his friend and himself were comforta- 
bly settled there, the inevitable smoking accompani- 
ment of all Eastern conversation was introduced, and 
then, with segars aglow, the gentlemen found them- 
selves at once secure in practical privacy, and under as 
practical public protection. Mountainous undulations 
of showery grey clouds shut out the sun; faint shim- 
mers of lightning playing fitfully in their valleyed 
shadows near the horizon, while along the snowy sum- 
mits a ragged band of livid gold intensified the fleckless 
blue of the higher sky. All the glare and glitter of a 
Tropical day were gone; but there remained a clear, 
still fulness of light, in which roadway, beach, waters 
of glassy indigo, the confronting verdurous shore of the 
island of Battan, and the scattered silhouettes of vessels 
extending indefinitely towards the dimming East, had a 
fair, cool definition of surface and minuteness of out- 
line luxuriously restful and propitiatory to the jaded 
eye. 

‘¢ There is no other spot like this in the Indies,’’ said 
Doctor Hedland, respiring heavily, as though willing to 
make the most of the atmosphere as well as of the 
scene. ‘‘Ah! what large ship is that, just below the 
Dutch steamer ? She was not there when our schooner 
came in, this afternoon.”’ 

‘*The Comanche, they call her,’’ replied Daryl, in- 
differently ;—‘‘an American craft that brought Mr. 
Effingham and his family this way.”’ 

‘‘And in which, of course, they expect to leave us, 
presently,’’ added the wearer of the Panama hat. ‘‘Who 
could have imagined that I should ever be in love with 
Yankees, Will? Do you know I have actually made 
them promise to go up to my village for a day, or two, 
before leaving Borneo? The ladies have known noth- 
ing yet of Dyak life beyond Kuchin, and it will be the 
first time that civilized members of their sex have seen a 
mid-air town.” 

‘** How do you expect to elevate your fair guests to 
such high society?’’ asked the Colonel, rather flippantly 
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for him. ‘‘They can never climb all those vertical 
notched posts and rickety ladders. Shall you have 
them hoisted with cocoa ropes and chairs ? ”’ 

‘* Nonsense ! My own house, you may remember, has 
good ladders, at easy slants, through three enclosed 
storeys, from the ground up.’’ 

‘*That is true: I had forgotten it.—Lawrence, you 
seem positively to be coming out as a squire of dames! 
What has caused these amazing changes? In Sarawak, 
the other day, there was a certain desperately reckless 
spiritlessness about you, that, upon the whole, I did 
not like half so well as your ordinary dictatorial ram- 
pancy—with others, I mean, of course ; never with me, 
I must say ;—and now I find you grown really affable ! 
The Colonel half laughed as he caught his friend’s eye, 
inquiringly. 

‘“*My vanity has been chastened—grievously chast- 
ened,’’ began the philosopher ; but, seeming to change 
his mind suddenly, he threw off the penitential air and 
struck abruptly into another vein : ‘‘ To business, now, 
Daryl, before any more ‘loungers come out this way.— 
Have you made any kind of a guess, as the Yankees say, 
as to the particular page in your past history that this 
visit of mine concerns ? ”’ 

‘* Guessing has never been my infirmity. I am wait- 
ing, with exemplary patience, for you to enlighten me 
without that,”’ said the Colonel. 

The Doctor’s spectacles were directed to his unmoved 
face with tremendous intensity, and the Doctor’s broad 
right hand came down upon his left knee with tingling 
emphasis.— 

‘*¢*T ve traced that missing man of yours in Sambas. 
What do you think of that ?”’ 

Momentary blank surprise appeared in the soldier’s 
changing countenance, and then followed an in- 
credulous smile. 

‘“*You were very considerate, Hedland, to take up 
the wild chase, just when I had given it up forever. If 
Science can discover what finally became of poor, 
demented old Ruadh, I shall have a new respect for it 
after this.”’ 

**Leave Science alone, if you please. 
the man to Sambas; didn’t you ?” 

‘*¢* And there he disappeared as absolutely as a vapor 
before the sun.’ ”’ 

“Tt is hard for a man wholly to disappear, my friend. 
By a common socialized instinct of self-preservation, 
all of human kind on the face of the earth tacitly and 
unceasingly work together against the consummation. 
The uttermost wilderness, or desert island, of the 
Globe has no more absolute certainty of final disappear- 
ance from human cognizance for the most unrelated of 
mortals, than the crowded city’s by-way, or the un- 
frequented village footpath. Fly whither he may; hide 
how he can; die, even, as remotely as it is in his 
stealthy eagerness to contrive; and he shall be known 
of, sooner or later ; alive or dead ; in the flesh, or as a 
whitened skeleton ; of some human parts yet compact, 
or remaining only in a single bone that tells as unerr- 
ingly that once a man was there. Again I say, it is 
hard for a man wholly to disappear. Were it otherwise, 
where would be the limits to the murders by revenge, 
avarice, jealousy and ambition, and the suicides by 
proud despair? The best earthly assurance of safety to 
your life and mine , whether from others’ slaying hands, 
or our own; lies in the awful fact, that. for man, not 
even the grave is a perfect hiding-place save by the 
common assent of all created men.” 

An involuntary demonstration of growing restlessness 
on Colonel Daryl’s part, made the Doctor aware, that 
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he had been led into too much abstraction for the en- 
joyment of the unphilosophical. 

‘““I believe I shall become the most incorrigibly 
garrulous of mortals,’ he continued, apologetically. 
‘* Now let me get back to where [ started. The man, 
Ruadh, as you call him, was a lunatic—was he not ?— 
when leaving Batavia.’’ 

‘*Undoubtedly. Not a violent madman, however, 
but possessed of a delusion keeping him in continual 
terror. Am I to be cross-examined, Larry, before hear- 
ing anything definite about your miraculous recovery of 
the long-lost scent ?”’ 

“Tf you ’ll be so kind, Will. I want a little detailed 
information for my own private purposes, no less than 
to make me surer of the identity of the Sambas fugitive 
who has been traced. You never saw this Ruadh your- 
self ?”” 

-“No: his flight took place before my time, you 
know.”’ 

‘* But your father, of course, knew him ?”’ 

‘*Oh, yes; and often described his half-savage pecu- 
liarities of appearance and manner.”’ 

‘*Then you can give me some clear idea of the man’s 
looks and nature,’’ said Hedland, earnestly ; ‘‘and I 
want you to do so, if you will; and also to sketch for 
me, once more, the general history of the theft of the 
Will and other papers, and what could be ascertained 
thereafter of the runaway’s travels.’’ 

“*T°ll do my best for you,’’? answered the patient 
Colonel, drawing his segar to a fuller light, and resign- 
ing himself to the ordeal. ‘‘ My half-uncle, Roderick, 
brought Ruadh back with him to Surrey from one of 
his Irish hunting trips. The story was, that he had 
saved the man’s life from the revengeful rage of his own 
countrymen; the simple-minded creature being sus- 
pected of informing a disliked landlord that some of his 
tenants had a scheme for shooting him from behind a 
hedge. Often have I heard my father describe Ruadh 
as the wildest-looking, hairiest human being that he 
ever saw. Red-headed, and red-bearded from his very 
eyes, his whole sinewy body was also clad in a natural 
hirsute attire; the chest, particularly, being shaggy 
like a dog’s coat. In stature rather below the average, 
prognathous of skull, and very short and thick in the 
neck, he had broad, powerful shoulders, and could carry 
great weights.”’ 

‘* About how old was he at that time ?”’ asked the 
naturalist. 

‘¢ Probably twenty, or twenty-five. He could not tell, 
himself, and it must have been no easy matter to judge 
by ordinary standards; He might have been older—or 
younger. As for his intelligence, it seemed to be equal 
only to the telling of his own name, the performance of 
such simple labor as depended chiefly on his strength of 
body, and a silent, dog-like affection—first for his young 
benefactor, and then for the latter’s father: my grand- 
father. It is useless to attempt any explanation of his 
gratuitous aversion to my father, and his brother, Ed- 
win Belmore’s grandfather. He seemed both to hate 
and fear them from some perverse instinctive jealousy 
of their consanguine nearness to the two beings of his 
particular devotion. Out of this aversion appeared to 
grow a fear to be far out of the presence of my grand- 
father while Roderick was an exile from his father’s 
temporary anger in Amsterdam. A wrong instinct it 
certainly was, and not reason, that made this devoted 
creature regard my father and his brothers as inimical 
to the hereditary rights of their erratic step-brother. 
You remember, I suppose, Hedland, what I have 
several times told you of the flight of Ruadh, with the 
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last-signed Will from the table, and the title-deeds, 
sovereigns, and half-sheet of Roderick’s Amsterdam 
letter from the broken secretary—on the day, perhaps 
in the very hour, of my grandfather’s sudden death?” 

‘Yes ; those details are clear enough in my recollec- 
tion,’? said the Doctor, puffing his segar reflectively. 
‘‘The Will carried off disinherited the offending Roder- 
ick in favor of your father and your nephew’s grand- 
father; the earlier Will left behind by chance, in the 
secretary, disinherited your father and his brother in 
favor of Roderick. When the latter died so soon after, 
in Amsterdam, all would have been right for your side 
of the house, after all, if an Irish widow and infant of 
your late, exemplary half-uncle had not come upon the 
scene, and, by insisting upon the whole estate, or none, 
thrown the case into the limbo of chancery. I recall, 
too, that your devoted wild Irishman, by getting some 
one to read the abstracted part of Roderick’s letter for 
him, ascertained whither he must go to find his first 
master again; and, accordingly, fled on to Holland, 
only to find that Roderick was dead. Instinctively fear- 
ful yet, of pursuit, he sailed from Amsterdam to Java 
as a Dutch officer’s servant ; and in Batavia this guilty 
terror, augmented by rumors of the coming of a British 
fleet to the city, drove him mad and into the military 
hospital. Very well: you tracked him to that hospital : 
now tell me what record they have of him there.” 

The energy of the naturalist’s rapid speech and in- 
quisitive manner, and the old associations revived by 
the subject under discussion, could not fail to have an 
animating affect upon Colonel Daryl, who now respond- 
ed like a witness conscious of some personal concern in 
his testimony. 

‘*In the hospital register of entries and observations 
Ruadh’s name and nativity are given according to his 
own statement of them; and he is set down rather as 
a harmless monomaniac, with occasional paroxysms of 
terror, than as a dangerous lunatic. His dress is de- 
scribed, his age conjectured as ‘about thirty,’ and men- 
tion is made of a flat, oilskin-covered object, or package, 
held by a stout cord around his neck and concealed 
under the clothing of his breast. As the patient was a 
Roman Catholit and so low in the scale of human intel- 
ligence, this object was supposed to be some greatly 
valued talisman, or ‘charm’; especially as he became 
violently excited, and vehemently made signs of the 
cross over it, when any one offered to touch the object. 
Consequently they allowed him to be undisturbed in its 
possession. When surprised, or startled, or irritated, 
he had a fashion of reiterating his own name with great 
emphasis ; any mention of England, or the English, in 
his presence, threw him into convulsions of terror; and 
at sight of a red article of apparel, a sword, or a mus- 
ket, he would make frantic efforts to escape by the 
nearest opening—door, or even window. He had no 
particularly vicious traits; but if a cane, or any kind 
of stick, was given to him, the slightest pretext of 
offence was sufficient for his excitement into a kind of 
frenzied glee, in which he would flourish his staff wildly 
around the nearest head, until restrained.”’ 

‘* By the Great Mogul !”” ejaculated Doctor Hedland. 
—‘* Excuse me . . . go on.”’ 

The Colonel waited a moment for some explanation 
of this irrelevant interruption ; but as his friend merely 
puffed vigorously and stared persistently out at the road, 
he proceeded: 

‘* When the coming of our ships to Batavia, in resent- 
ment of Holland’s submission to Bonaparte, was immi- 
nent, it was impossible to keep the hospital free from 
the city’s general panic. Keepers and nurses shared 


the common perturbation, and the Irish patient over- 
heard their gossip about the dreaded red-coats. Dis- 
cipline was relaxed in the institution and, one day, 
Ruadh escaped. I don’t know that it is necessary for 
me to go any further with the story,’ concluded the 
Colonel, with an inquiring look at his companion ; ‘‘ you 
must remember all about the hiding in the Sambas 
prahu.”’ 

‘*Perfectly, Will. The poor creature came up out of 
the prahu’s hold in Sambas; of that you had report 
from the prahu rajah himself; and from that time forth 
you had neither sight nor tidings of him. How long 
ago was that ?” 

** Between thirty and forty years.”’ 

**Very well. Ihave already insisted that it is prac- 
tically impossible for a man wholly to disappear from 
the knowledge of his kind, whether above or below 
ground. Now, then, let me tell you what I have very 
unexpectedly heard about the farther adventure of vour 
Irish Esau, or Orson, from that unlikeliest of mortals, 
a vagrant Arab priest.”’ 

Whereupon, after casting the remnant of his segar 
into the grass, Hedland related to his amazed auditor 
the substance of Medlani’s narrative; reserving only 
the portions from which he had drawn inferences affect- 
ing a matter of his own private scientific interest. 

‘*The identity is unmistakable !”? exclaimed Colonel 
Daryl, eagerly : ‘‘ though the general story sounds so 
much like some of the superstitious fabrications of the 
Dyaks. I must make immediate preparations to go to 
Sambas again. When shall you return, Lawrence ?”’ 

‘*‘T must go to-morrow morning. This escapade to 
us of Makota’s wife may bring trouble to the village, if 
I am known to be absent.”’ 

‘*T cannot go quite so soon as that, but shall take the 
first Dutch mail. Is there anything to detain us now 
from returning to your hotel to dinner? I can’t part 
from you to-night.”’ 

‘** The tale is told, I believe,’ replied the naturalist. 
as both arose from the bench to begin their short walk 
back to ‘‘ the Straits’; ‘‘ only, my dear boy, instead of 
going to Sambas you must come first to my village. I 
shall explore for the closed opening to that cave, in 
Mount Tubbang, where the ‘ Antu Queen’ and her 
offspring are reported to have harbored a few years ago ; 
and from there we will go up to Songi and towards the 
Simunjon, and then southward and backward, by way 
of the Simpang-kira, to Sambas.”’ 

**T shall resign myself wholly to you in the matter,” 
assented the Colonel, lightly. ‘‘ Whether I find, or do 
not find, anything of importance to my material interests, 
it will at least be worth while to take up this curiously 
recovered clue, and see how much nearer it can be run 
to earth.”’ 

Upon regaining without notable incident the hostelry 
of Mr. Dodge, our two friends betook themselves to 
dinner in a private apartment, at which Dr. Hedland 
figured chiefly as a half-abstracted spectator of the 
Colonel’s thoroughly English achievements. 

** Now that I think of it, Daryl,”’ said the Doctor, 
when the cheese was on the board, ‘‘ those Dutchmen 
at the Batavia hospital must have been puzzled over 
the orthography of your will-stealer’s odd name. Did 
they come near enough to the right spelling for legal’ 
purposes, in case the identity should be disputed in 
court ?”? 

“That, and the personal description, together, make 
the identification simply indisputable,” returned his 
epicurean companion, confidently. ‘‘As I have told 
you, it was a peculiarity of the poor creature to chatter 
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his name over and over again, when in the least excited. 
It would be ‘O’Shawnessy ! O’Shawnessy ! O’——”’ 

‘* How’s that ?—O’Shawn—what are saying, Daryl ?”’ 
cried the suddenly bewildered philosopher. 

‘* Why, you see, that was his patronymic,” laughed 
the Colonel, who seemed to be growing young again. 
—‘‘ Another glass of wine, Larry.—He was so exclu- 
sively Ruadh the Red to all of our family, that I don’t 
think one of us ever called, or mentioned, or thought 
of him by any other designation. I doubt if my 
nephew realizes, to this day, that the evil genius of our 
hereditary fortunes rejoiced in the cognominal polysylla- 
bles they managed to get down so recognizably on the 
hospital register.”’ 

‘*O’Shawnessy !”? repeated the Doctor, in a dazed, 
mechanical way. ‘* O’Shaw-ness-y,’? he reiterated, 
more slowly, staring blankly across the table.— 
‘*O’SHAWNESSY 1”? he almost shouted, half rising 
from his chair, falling sharply back into it again, and 
bringing down a fist with reckless violence upon the 
board : ‘‘I tell you, sir, that settles it! I could swear to 
the whole thing now! Oh, the idiot that I’ve been !” 

The manner in which he slapped his forehead at this 
incoherent peroration, and looked as though inclined to 
tear his hair also, really alarmed the astonished be- 
holder for his friend’s wits. 

‘“ Why, Hedland, what is all this excitement about ? ” 
queried Colonel Daryl, with uplifted eyebrows. 

Smiling with much ghastliness ; his large face ruddier 
than ever and his spectacle-glasses shining fantastically 
in the candlelight; the materialist of Science leaned 
forward upon the table on his folded arms, and empha- 
sized the following question with a pointed forefinger : 

‘* Will Daryl, have I ever seemed to you like a one- 
sided, opinionated, obstinate, wrong-headed, dogmatical 
donkey of a man?”’ 

‘*-You put it so very strongly, my dear friend,’’ be- 
gan the perplexed Colonel 

‘*No:—be honest, now—haven’t I often struck you 
as being——”’ , 

‘*You have always had the courage of your convic- 
tions,’ interrupted Daryl, hastily.—‘t Perhaps you ’ve 
been a little extreme, at times.’’ 

‘*Tt amounts to the same thing: of course I have,”’ 
resumed the self accuser, in a tone of satisfaction. 
*“*Now, then, I’ve got just one thing to add, after 
which, if you please, we’ll talk of other subjects :— 
When you come to Pa Jenna’s village, and we go to- 
gether to Tubbang cave, I think that I can give you 
ample proof that I have been the most egregious scien- 
tific failure on the face of the earth!” 





CHAPTER XXIII. 
A SIGNET-RING RETURNED. 

In the Imperial palace at Bruni was an apartment 
known as the Hall of the Sacred Jars, to enter which, 
or even approach beyond a certain outer boundary, was 
death for any other person than the Sultan, and the 
hereditary half-priestly officer of the household having 
it in charge. It was a long, narrow room, wholly with- 
out windows, deep in the interior of the building; 
floored with heavy Turkish mats and completely walled 
and ceiled with yellow silks. On a long shelf, or divan, 
also silk-covered, extending up either side, were 
ranged a number of rudely fashioned and vari- 
ously colored Rusa jars ; so called from the figure of a 
rusa, or stag, represented in some contrasting tint upon 
the side of each. An immemorial superstition, whether 
of Mahometan or Hindoo origin, attributed supernat- 
ural qualities to these jars ; such as the power of sup- 








plying indefinitely anything once placed within them— 
rice, or wine, or even treasure. Traditions of the 
palace asserted that they had more than once exerted 
these marvelous virtues in remote reigns ; when, prob- 
ably, any ingenious follower of the court having an 
ambitious end to gain from his credulous sovereign, 
needed not so very much artful contrivance and con- 
nivance to make the magic vessels appear to yield some 
imperially favorite tipple, or emollient rupees, inex- 
haustibly. But for nearly-a century the fitfully bounti- 
ful Rusas had held secondary place to a larger object, 
standing, between two perpetually-burning suspended 
lamps, on a species of pedestal, or altar, hung with 
gold-embroidered crimson velvet, at the farther end of 
the tomb-like apartment. This'was the great, talking 
Gusi Jar of Bruni; an ungraceful, bulky specimen of 
Oriental pottery, (presumably Chinese), olive-green in 
color, and having stags and dragons painted upon it. 
Throughout Borneo the Gusi was renowned for having 
uttered cabalistic speech at divers crises of the State, 
when reverently consulted by the Iang de per Tuam, or 
Sultan, and was believed always to wail like a creature 
in torment when a death was impending at the palace. 

Every day, before entering his surow to give public 
or private audiences, it was the custom of the present 
ruler of Borneo Proper to enter the Hall of the Sacred 
Jars: having left his slippers and attendants at the 
door; and there, kneeling at some distance from the 
dimly illuminated Gusi, await any supernatural sign 
that might be forthcoming within a reasonable space of 
minutes. Absolute silence being the necessarily usual 
effect of this ceremony, the Sultan commonly emerged 
from it with a comfortable belief that his serene wisdom 
would require no magical instruction, or warning, for 
the ensuing twenty-four hours. Nevertheless, his dire- 
fully fear-stricken ears had heard the mystic Jar both 
wail and speak : once, when a favorite Sultana had been 
poisoned by one who wished to succeed that hapless 
female, but had a rival more astute than herself; and 
once, when the ghostly assurance, ‘‘Makota is thy 
Friend !”’ left him no choice but to grant some request 
lately urged by that highly-befriended Pangeran. 

On the day after the latter restless prince’s reappear- 
ance in Bruni from Patusen, vowing vengeance for the 
irreparable dishonor of Amina’s flight to the Sarawak 
sirani, the Sultan paid his visit to the Gusi in a state of 
visible trepidation ; the bold return of the seditious 
partisan of the wild Shereefs having impressed his ever 
weak and wavering mind with a dread of new perils for 
his always precarious hold on the musnud of Borneo. A 
deer’s cry had been heard during the night on the hill 
where stood the blackened ruins of Usop’s house, and 
this Dyak omen of coming evil was not without its 
effect upon the superstitious old Malay. When, with 
bared feet and hesitating step, he entered the vault-like 
chamber of fate on this occasion; closing the door 
behind him as obligated ; it might have been either his 
quickened hearing or nervous imagination that inti- 
mated to his fears a faint noise from the Gusi Jar. 
Dropping instantly upon his knees, and then bowing 
his face to the floor, the terrified Commander of the 
Faithful listened blindly and breathlessly. 

By the feeble rays of the two earthen lamps swing- 
ing on either side of it, the wonderful Jar was visible 
only in the brighter colors of its fantastic decorations, 
which had the weird appearance of inscrutable symbols 
poised in darkened space. 

‘¢ Will the Spirit of the Gusi speak to its slave ?? 
quavered the prostrate Sultan, after some tremulous 
waiting for a sign. 
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Breathless stillness returned for a period that seemed 
long to the fearful suppliant, and then a smothered 
voice came from the Jar : 

‘Tang de per Tuam, possess thyself of the Ring. It 
is thy safety.” 

The turbaned figure upon the floor grovelled there in 
an agony of fright at the sound, not daring to look up ; 
and it was some moments before his lips could form 
the entreating words : 

‘¢ What Ring, Spirit of the Gusi ?” 

But there the supernatural utterance ended. A repe- 
tition of the question evoked no further speech from 
the oracle ; and at last, with moisture beaded upon his 
swarthy temples, and limbs scarcely able to support 
him, the Sultan staggered to the door, and came out 
amongst his waiting attendants with face and bearing 
which revealed to every eye that the Gusi Jar had 
either wailed or spoken. 

Within an hour palace and town knew something 
more or less indefinite of the miracle; and Makota, 
who suddenly appeared amongst guards, slaves and 
chattering idlers in the very heart of the imperial resi- 
dence, without any one knowing how he had got there, 
proclaimed in a loud voice, that he must have private 
audience immediately with Iang de per Tuam. 

The presumptuous clamor with which this demand 
was made found no one bold enough to offer any imme- 
diate answer, until a richly-attired Pangeran stepped 
out from the adjacent curtained portal of the surow, or 
audience-room, and angrily approached the intruder. 

‘¢ What means, Makota, such conduct as this, almost 
in the presence of his Sublime Highness? Do you dare 
to bring your treason here, again, when Usop no longer 
lives to save you with his renegade Kadiens ?”’ 

‘You are a boy, Budrudeen!”’ retorted Makota, 
contemptuously. Then, as upon second-thought: ‘‘But 
you have eyes to see ; and see you shall, how a wronged 
man dares to come back to the Sublime Master whose 
face has been set against him by the lies of the Chris- 
tian dogs and false Malays, Look !”’ 

He pointed, with a lean brown forefinger, through a 
window in the ante-chamber commanding a view of 
the hill-slopes behind the palace; and the young 
prince and others, involuntarily gazing thither, beheld, 
to their, astonishment, that the green heights were 
swarming with wild figures in the full warlike array of 
Illanaon Dyaks. 

‘*Infamous traitor !’? exclaimed Budrudeen, tearing 
his kris from its scabbard, with an obvious intention 
to throw himself bodily upon the darkly smiling out- 
law. ‘‘ Why do you prevent me, brothers ?’’ he pro- 
tested, struggling with the Pangerans who had grasped 
hisarms. ‘‘Do you not see that he has brought his 
sea-robbers to the very doors of the Sultan, while we 
have been sleeping? ‘Will no one dare to strike down 
the audacious rebel ?”’ 

‘“You are a boy, Budrudeen!’’ repeated Makota, 
coolly indifferent alike to the kris and the denunciation. 
‘“*You should have kept your loyal Kadiens on the 
hills, instead of guarding their prahus, if Bruni was to 
give no welcome to my brave Illanaons, who needed not 
come here with sumpitans and shields before the sirani 
harbored in Sarawak.” 

“Seize him!’ cried Budrudeen to some of the steel- 
corseletted body-guard, who were now wonderingly and 
not very boldly at hand. 

‘‘ Follow me, all of you, to the presence of our lord, 
the Sultan,’ was the answering command ot the arch- 
plotter ; who forthwith strode composedly through the 
shrinking ranks of guards and courtiers into the surow ; 


even his exasperated, young enemy being constrained 
to silent acquiescence by the decisive movement. 

Already it had become known in the chamber of 
audience that palace and town were suddenly beset by 
Illanaons, who had come over the mountains by night, 
and every one in authority was nerveless to suggest 
any effective measure of defence. When the lawless 
leader of this summary invasion bowed himself, with 
aspect of loyal humility, before the musnud, all was in 
confusion about the Sultan, and that hapless potentate 
could only stare around him in pitiable alarm. 

‘* Let not our Lord who Rules be troubled because of 
what he sees and hears,”’ said Makota, with a specious 
air of deferential reassurance. ‘‘ While his Pangerans 
talked foolishness with their women, or hunted turtles’ 
eggs in their pleasure-prahus ; trusting to the war-ships 
of the Sarawak sirani to defend the musnud ; Makota 
has gathered true warriors to the standard of the 
Prophet, and brings them here to guard more securely 
their sublime Sultan, whose slaves they are.” 

While yet the impotent representative of Borneon 
sovereignty was hesitating for an answer to this enig- 
matical address, there moved forward from the cowed 
group of princes and officers around the imperial divan a 
short, gravely visaged middle-aged man, whose turban 
and jacket bore the golden ornaments of high rank. 

‘*Do the loyal subjects of His Sublime Highness 
enter Bruni like thieves in the night ?” asked this: per- 
sonage, sternly regarding tke rebellious Pangeran. 
‘“The Sultan wants no protection from such as you ; 
and I, as his Bandhara, command you to dismiss these 
sea-robbers at once, or stand accused as an enemy.”’ 

** Had I come as an enemy, Muda Hassim, would not 
Bruni now be mine ?”’ was the taunting reply. ‘‘ Where 
are your loyal Kadiens, who were lately so brave against 
Usop, when the sirani’s ships were here ? In the forts ? 
As well might they be on Pulo Labuan. In their 
prahus ? Illanaon warriors know the paths of the hills 
as well as the tides of the river.’’ 

‘“‘Then let them know that there is a ship of the 
sirani now at Pulo Combong,”’ exclaimed Budrudeen, 
impetuously, ‘‘and one of my sampans can summon it 
hither in an hour !”’ 

““That would be too late, Pangeran,”’ said Makota, 
with ominous confidence. In fact, the apparently fear- 
less calmness of the traitor in a scene where nearly all 
the other participants were supposably his deadly foes, 
must have been surprising to those who were not aware 
that he was in secret collusion with no less a familiar of 
the palace than Mohammed, the Keeper of the Sacred 
Jars, and had partisans covertly distributed around the 
musnud itself. 

“Tang de per Tuam, it is with your sublime High- 
ness, and not with the friends of the Sarawak sirani, 
that I have business,’ continued Makota, inclining his 
head again at the speechless Sultan’s feet. ‘‘I come to 
you, as a misjudged and wronged Malay prince, for your 
sublime permission that I may pursue the Dyak dogs 
who have wiled away a woman of my harem and covered 
me with dishonor. With my warriors I might have 
gone to Pa Jenna’s village without coming first to 
Bruni; but I am a Prince of Borneo; your sublime 
Highness’s loyal subject, whatever the usurping sirani 
and his minions may say ; and I come to you humbly, 
with an army as my offering, and ask, only, that, with 
a few prahus, I may go to seek what is my own.” 

‘*He- speaks well,’? muttered the Sultan, finding 
power of speech at last and glancing at Muda Hassim. 

‘*He speaks falsely, your sublime Highness—it is but 
a traitor’s pretence !’’ broke in Budrudeen once more. 
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‘¢ His Illanaons hold the hills, and we are in his power 
if a sampan is not instantly sent: to call Tuan Besar’s 
ship from Pulo Combong.”’ 

‘“Tuan Besar |’? echoed Makota, with a wicked glit- 
ter in his snaky eyes. ‘‘ You are brave, Pangeran, 
because you wear upon your hand the charmed ring of 
the sirani’s Rajah.” ‘ 

‘* Ring !”’ ejaculated the Sultan, excitedly remember- 
ing the words of the Gusi geni. ‘‘ What ring is that, 
Budrudeen ?” 

‘*It was given to me by Tuan Brooke, your sub- 
lime Highness, on the day of Usop’s battle with the 
ships.”’ 

‘“*Give it to me!’? exclaimed the Sultan, his voice 
trembling with eagerness and a‘ hand childishly out- 
stretched. 

‘*T can not—I dare not, Iang de per Tuam,”’ returned 
the young Pangeran, shrinking in surprised dismay at 
the unexpected command; ‘‘I have sworn by Allah 
that it shall not leave my hand in life.” 

“Tt is a talisman of the sirani, and keeps its pos- 
sessor in safety,’’ sneered the cunning rebel-chief, well 
knowing what the Gusi Jar had spoken. 

‘*Tt is mine !’? screamed the superstitious imbecile 
of the musnud, now half-distracted at the idea of being 
refused what his ignorant fancy recognized as the talis- 
man of his own safety. ‘‘Seize him, guards, and tear 
it from his hand !”’ 

In a moment the whole audience-chamber was in 
commotion. White-turbaned body-guards, with their 
spears, made a tardy movement towards the astounded 
wearer of the ring; while Muda Hassim, waving them 
off and appealing passionately to the Sultan for a far- 
ther hearing of the matter, interposed between his 
brother and themselves. 

‘* Seize the traitor!’? Makota shouted, repeating the 
order of which he had so lately been himself the sub- 
ject, and springing forward with drawn kris. 

As though his words had been a signal previously 
agreed upon, a number of hitherto quiet figures in the 
surow displayed their weapons at the sound, and 
crowded upon Muda Hassim aud Budrudeen with men- 
acing gestures. Through either fear or treachery the 
guards of the Sultan seemed paralyzed, and there 
would have been bloodshed on the spot had not a group 
of Pangerans who were in sympathy with the Band- 
hara and his gallant brother, gathered about the two 
devoted men, and hurried them backward from the 
surow into the anteroom, where their nakodahs were 
in waiting. 

Makota’s characteristic conspiracy to bring destruc- 
tion upon the English party in the Borneon capital was 
now in full tide of accomplishment. By the wiliest, 
and, at the same time, boldest of machinations, the 
weak-minded Ruler of Bruni had been brought to a 
violent open rupture with the favorite brother of his 
chief minister and rightful successor; and the arch- 
conspirator had also prepared his means to take instant 
and merciless advantage of this breach. It was his 
policy to pretend loyalty to the musnud throughout his 
whole career of outlawry; always asserting that his 
apparent seditions were really in behalf of a sovereign 
temporarily deceived and betrayed by the English and 
their corrupted Malay allies. On this occasion, while 


practically master of the city, the pretext was that 
Muda Hassim and his party were purposely leaving 
Bruni unguarded to any foreign ship that might arrive 
—perhaps even to H. M. 8. Hazard, now at anchor 
off the island of Combong, down the river—and that 
only a native force, brought thither as he had brought 





one, could avert the final extinction of Mussulman rule 
in Borneo Proper. 

Budrudeen, the Bandhara, and their friends and fol- 
lowers, bewildered at first by the fatuous imperial 
wrath and overpowering hostile demonstration so sud- 
denly precipitated upon them, no sooner reached the 
outside of the palace than they realized that they must 
fight for their lives. Not only was the building sur- 
rounded by the Illanaons, but in the watery streets of 
the town below, and on the river, war-prahus from the 
Sarebasand Sakarran could be discerned, crowded with 
the semi-nude freebooters of Shereef Sahib. Rajah 
Brooke was far away in Sarawak, unconscious of the 
peril of his friends. The victims were taken in a trap. 

With one accord, Muda Hassim, Budrudeen, and 
their little band of brother-Pangerans and nakodahs, 
drew their krisses and, without heeding the swarm of 
inurderous enemies following them from the disordered 
palace, charged headlong upon the Illanaons obstruct- 
ing their way down the slope to the Sultan’s wharf. 
Their desperate hope was, to reach boats by which they 
might essay an escape down the river, with a chance 
for some of them, at least, to gain the protection of 
the English vessel. Makota, leading on a swiftly in- 
creasing horde of pursuers, detected this purpose at 
a glance, and, when his destined prey were fairly at 
the water’s edge, surrounded them anew with his 
own immediate followers. The Bandhara had even set 
foot in a sampan, when half a score of the assassins 
overtook him, and plunged their krisses into his heav- 
ing breast. 

Budrudeen, fighting like a lion, and wounded in 
many places, heard the death-cry of Muda Hassim 
without power to save. Several faithful Pangerans and 
nakodahs had fallen around him ; rescue could come from 
no quarter: longer to accept the heroic sacrifice of this 
handful of gallant friends would but insure their slaugh- 
ter in a hopeless cause. For a moment the impetuous 
assaults of his frenzied defenders had opened a way 
through the foes clustered above them on the acclivity, 
and, without a word to explain his purpose, he suddenly 
bounded singly into this gap and went climbing back- 
ward in his own track, as though to regain the palace. 
So quick and unexpected was the movement; that 
friend and enemy, alike, stood transfixed in hesitation, 
until, by a sharp turn across the face of the ascent, the 
fugitive. betrayed his intention. 

‘** He flies to his house !’? shouted Makota, furious at 
the momentary diversion : ‘“‘ After him, my friends !”” 

The savage rabble, without discipline or organization, 
but leaping and howling like so many wolves towards 
any given point where the scent of the doomed lay 
freshest, took up the pursuit with increased ferocity at 
this incitement, and swarmed up the hillside to inter- 
cept the fleet runner. 

But in the surprise momentarily arresting their at- 
tack, Budrudeen had gained a start enabling him to 
reach the hill upon which stood his mansion, before 
kris, spear, or sumpitan of the nearest pursuer was 
within wounding distance. Another moment saw him 
within the armed stockade of his last refuge ; and, with 
the cries of the Illanaons ringing in his ears, a bleeding, 
reeling martyr at bay in his own house. 

Never bold to attack even the simplest fortifications 
in daylight, or by land, the hordes of the sea-robbers 
halted at some little distance from the stockade, through 
which the muzzles of a number of small brass guns 
protruded. The hunted Pangeran knew that they 
must soon become aware of what he had himself de- 
tected in his first, despairing glance, that the fated 
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house was deserted by all who should have remained 
for their master’s defence. Martial retainers, and slaves 
and women—all alike had fled at the earliest, quickly- 
spreading rumor of the strange, wild scene in the im- 
perial surow ;—all save one woman, anda Malay boy 
who would not leave her. 

*¢ Inda !—Japper !”? exclaimed Budrudeen, recogniz- 
ing these two, as they fell at his feet with protestations 
of devotion ; ‘‘ why have you waited here ?” 

“To fight for you ; to die with you!’ was the quick 
reply of the kneeling Dyak girl, grasping one of his 
hands and pressing it to her forehead. 

“This must not be, star of my life,’ returned the 
wounded prince, speaking hurriedly through his labored 
breathing. ‘‘Japper, as you love me, I charge you to 
take her the way the others have gone—into the hills— 
before these dogs outside have grown brave enough to 
surround us. The way behind the house is yet open,”’ 
he continued, moving painfully towards a window look- 
ing upon the mountains. 

‘*Come with us, Pangeran,’’ entreated the boy. 

“*T will not go,”’ said Inda, quietly. 

“It is my command, beloved of my soul!’ insisted 
Budrudeen, with a passionate wave of his arms ; tumul- 
tuous cries from without proclaiming that his savage 
hunters were discovering that his stockade was un- 
manned. ‘‘A moment—help me here, Japper,’’ he 
added, in a shrill voice, grasping at one of several casks 
ranged near a wall, and rolling At to the center of the 
room. ‘Quick !—bring another hither !”’ 

The youth mechanically obeyed; Inda looking on 
unmoved ; and with the celerity of desperation their 


master beat in the head of the first cask, with a heavy 
sword he had grasped from a table, and poured the 
gunpowder from it around the second. This act accom- 
plished, Budrudeen tore from a finger of his right hand 
the signet-ring that had been used so treacherously for 
his downfall, and thrust it into Japper’s passive grasp. 

‘* When it is night, take a canoe and goto the English 
ship at Pulo Combong—you and Inda,”’ he said, vehem- 
ently. ‘‘ Tellthe Tuans of the ship what has happened 
to-day, and beg them to carry you with the tidings to 
Kuchin. Give this ring to the Rajah of Sarawak, and 
say to him that Budrudeen, like Muda Hassim, has 
died, his friend, and the friend of his Queen.” 

Weakened as he was by exhaustion, excitement and 
wounds, the speaker had scarcely panted the last word, 
before, with a swift rush, he half-encircled both the boy 
and the woman in either arm, and was forcing them 
irresistibly through a doorway leading to the veranda 
behind the house. Japper he hurled bodily over the 
railing of the latter into the jungle beyond, and was 
gently, but resolutely, releasing himself from the 
frantic hold of the imploring Inda, when an outburst of 
triumphant yells from the front made him throw off 
the clinging hands as though they had been a child’s, 
and bound back into the building with a last, defiant 
cry. In an instant his fire-kindling besi-api was spark- 
ling over the powder ; and even as an agonized shriek 
sounded at his elbow, and a host of fierce, yellow-faced 
barbarians at last poured in through the door and case- 
ments in front, the funeral pyre of Budrudeen and 
Inda was lighted in earthquake and thunder. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





THE PRAYER OF 


In his cell of stone at the break of day 

The monk was kneeling alone to pray. 

Above, on the pictured Madonna’s head, 

On faces of fathers centuries dead, 

On crucifixes and relics quaint 

Of blessed apostle and martyred saint, 

The sunrise glow fell warm and red ; 

But the stones below were cold and bare, 

And the eager breath of the mendicant’s prayer 
Like incense rose on the frosty air : 


Oro te, per illam crucem 

Quam tulisti, tristem, trucem, 
Care Domine. 

Semper me donare lucem 
Tue Gratiae. 


Salwa nunc a dira sorte 

Tue tre, dignum morte 
Et peccatum me! 

O, non me aperta porte 
Celi abjice ! 


Above the suppliant’s whispered tone, 
Telling his beads in his cell alone, 

Rose other noises. The tramp of feet 
Passed his door with hurried beat ; 
Loud voices were calling ; and over all, 
Shaking the very convent’s wall, 

The roar of the minster bell out-drowned 
All lesser notes in its waves of sovnd ; 
But still the monk prayed on. 


In the night just passed a storm had swept 
Over the convent while it slept. 


THE MONK. 


Filled with terror, the monks awoke, 
In awe-struck whispers low they spoke ;— 
‘‘ Hark ! ’Tis the breath of our angry Lord, 
On the wings of the tempest He flies abroad !’’ 
And their pater-nosters trembling said. 


Broke the morning calm and bright ; 
But when the monks in the dawning light 
Sought to drag from their dungeons deep 
To the arms of death from the arms of sleep 
Some luckless prisoners, doomed to die 
As proven heretics—Rose the cry : 
‘* They have escaped !’’ And then again: 
‘Unbroken the links of their iron chain! 


‘* The doors are bolted ; the locks remain 
Untouched, as ever; no helping power 
Of distant friends, in the midnight hour, 
Could have rent the barriers.”” Low they spoke : 
“*°'Twas the angel of God their fetters broke ; 
For our feeble vengence they might not stay, 
By His whirl-wind’s breath they were swept away 
To the terrible wrath of His last great day !’’ 


So said the fathers. But still alone 
Bowing low on his floor of stone, 
With fierce entreaty the monk prayed on: 


Christo, contra te peccavi! 
Tuos hostes liberavi, 
Necte ultima ; 
Fac in me, qui me paravi 
Que est debita ! 
HosEa GoRDON BLAKE. 











Mr. AND Mrs. GEORGE RUSSELL were a pair of matri- 
monial débutants who were making their first essay at 
housekeeping in a pleasant little cottage near the sea- 
shore which they had taken for the summer, and wherein 
they had bestowed the various tasteful and ingenious 
articles of furniture and bric-d-brac of which their wed- 
ding-presents had chiefly consisted. After a great deal 
of amateur carpentering and papering and painting the 
establishment had been pronounced complete, and a 
very happy month of undisturbed téte-d-téte had followed, 
at the end of which time each had remembered certain 
dear friends whom they had asked to visit them. No 
sooner had these friends been served with reminders of 
their promises than they promptly made their appear- 
ance. There was but one delinquent, Mrs. Russell’s 
bosom friend, Eugenia Gray, and she was to follow very 
soon. Those already in residence.at Lotus Lodge (tran- 
siently so christened by the romantic little bride) were 
Miss Carrie Temple, another bosom friend of Mrs. Rus- 
sell’s ; Mr. Frank Turner, and Mr. Hoffman Martin, the 
two gentlemen being great friends of the host’s. These 
five young people were all well-educated and enlight- 
ened members of society, each having a reputation for 
culture in his or her little circle, which was quite as well 
deserved as such reputations usually are, though none 
of them could have laid claim to absolute erudition, 
except, perhaps, Mr. Martin, who was professor in a 
great college and looked upon as arising man. In their 
several ways they were all fired by the desire for self- 
improvement, and had come off for their holidays ac- 
companied by vast numbers of books and manuscripts 
and scientific instruments and artists’ materials. So far, 
however, although Mrs. Russell’s guests had been with 
her a week, none of these articles had been called into 
requisition, and the days had passed in a dolce far niente. 

‘** Eugenia will be here to-morrow,”’ said Mrs. Russell 
to her husband, one pleasant evening, looking up from 
a letter she was reading ; ‘‘ and then, and not till then, 
our party will be complete.” 

‘You think so?’’ said Mr. Russell, hesitatingly, 
taking his pipe from his mouth and looking fixedly 
into the bowl to avoid meeting his wife’s eyes. 

‘* Why, I thought you were very fond of Eugenia ?”’ 
the latter said. 

‘*So I am, my dear. I admire her immensely ; but 
could we possibly be getting on more comfortably and 
prosperously than we are? Here are Frank Turner and 
Carrie Temple, who ’ve been shilly-shallying all these 
months, coming to terms most beautifully under the 
spell of this judicious juxtaposition, aided by a shining 
example of marital felicity. And as for Martin, why, 
you see, he’s an odd sort of fellow, and somewhat hard 
to suit, and yet how evident it is that he’s suited down 
to the ground with things as they are now! I almost 
dread a change. and fear Eugenia may be a mistake.”’ 

‘““Eugenia a mistake! George, I wonder at you! 
And besides, you know how anxious I’ve always been 
to bring Mr. Martin and Eugenia together !”’ 

“*True,’’ said her husband, smiling, ‘‘ I’ve long seen 
that Martin ought to marry. He thinks too much of 
himself, and matrimony is good for that sort of thing.”’ 

**'You don’t mean tosay that I ever made you think 
less of yourself! Why, how could I when you are so 
_— better and cleverer than Iam ? Indeed, George, 
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I’m afraid you don’t do your duty by me. I am al- 
ways asking you to correct my faults, and you won’t.” 

‘Why should I?’ asked her husband, shrewdly. 
‘We do capitally as we are, and there are not many 


-natures that can stand being told of their faults, even 


if, by possibility, they should chance to have one or 
two.”’ 

‘*Oh, but George, J would never mind — especially 
from you. Do try me and see how well I’ll take it.” 

At this point the conversation was interrupted by 
the entrance of a neat little parlor-maid who came to 
announce tea. 

It happened that during this meal, Mr. Martin stated 
that he must go to the city the next day and would be 
returning on the evening train—the very one that was 
to bring Miss Gray. Soit was arranged that he should 
introduce himself and act as her escort, a plan which 
was accordingly executed, and with such success that, 
by the time they reached their destination, after a pleas- 
ant drive together in the summer gloaming, they had 
come almost to feel that they were old friends. 

‘It works beautifully,’? said Mrs. Russell to her hus- 
band as they sat that evening on the moon-lighted 
porch, observing the pair who were now the special 
object of their thoughts. Miss Gray, all in white, was 
stretched at ease in a hammock, and Mr. Martin sat 
near by in a garden chair and gently manipulated the 
hammock-string. Ata little distance the forms of Mr. 
Turner and Miss Temple could be seén strolling about 
the garden-paths, and Mrs. Russell observing all this, 
felt within her a supreme content. 

At breakfast, next morning, when the delicious coun- 
try cream and butter and fruit had received their full 
share of attention, and every one was in his or her best 
humor, the little hostess solemnly proposed that they 
should, that morning, begin their schemes of self-im- 
provement, by entering into a resolute agreement to 
tell each other of mistakes, in grammar and pronun- 
ciation, whenever any member of the party should 
detect such on the part of any other member. Her 
proposition was warmly indorsed by all present, with 
one exception. Miss Gray was silent. 

‘* Why don’t you speak, Eugenia?”’ said Mrs. Russell, 
observing this. ‘* Surely you wouldn’t mind being told 
if you should make a mistake—which isn’t likely |”? 

‘*T hope not, certainly,’’ replied Miss Gray ; ‘‘ but, do 
you know, Minnie, I hardly think this a happy thought 
of yours! I’ve seen it tried before, and the result.was 
not pleasant. It has been my experience that people 
will sooner forgive you for finding them guilty of a 
serious moral transgression than for proving them at 
fault in grammar or pronunciation. I have scarcely 
known any one who could take that sort of thing well, 
and it is hardly to be expected that six shining excep- 
tions to the general rule can have been brought together 
under one roof.”’ 

‘*Let us prove it,’ said Minnie, looking eagerly 
around the table. ‘‘ Why, it would be a contemptible 
weakness to be offended by such a thing as that. 
Don’t you all agree with me in thinking we could 
stand the test ?”’ 

‘*Certainly,’’ replied Mr. Martin. ‘‘ And besides, it 
is not to be expected that our delinquencies will be very 
great.”’ ; 
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‘Speak for yourself, Mr. Martin,’ said Miss Gray. 
“It is rather a dangerous thing to put that sort of 
accuracy to the proof. But what do the others say ?” 

A hearty concurrence in Mrs. Russell’s, plan being 
expressed by all, the resolution was according passed. 

‘¢Of course, no one is going to catch you, Eugenia,”’ 
said her friend. ‘‘ You were a swell at this kind of 
thing at school, and you ’ve been developing it ever 
since. Neither can we hope to catch Mr. Martin nod- 
ding. His exquisite pronunciation has been the delight 
and despair of my life, ever since I’ve known him. 
Where the most of us say don’tchu, for example, he 
says don’t you, pure and simple—or where we say some- 
thing near akin to didge you, with him it is a distinct 
did and a distinct you. And when he has occasion to 
mention his own name,‘it is a clear-cut Mar-tin, and 
not Mart’n, as our slovenly habit is. So also with 
Latin, satin, etc. We can expect no triumph in that 
quarter.”’ 

‘Purists are not impregnable,’’ said Eugenia, smil- 
ing. ‘‘I have known them to slip.” 

*“¢ Undoubtedly ; but I don’t consider myself a purist,”’ 
said Mr. Martin, with direct mendacity. ‘‘ You will 
have your chance at me, Miss Gray, I don’t doubt, 
You shall see how meekly I will bear my reproof.” 

‘¢ Yes,” said Eugenia, smiling demurely ; ‘‘ we shall 
see.”? 

‘*For my part, I am delighted,” said Mrs. Russell. 
‘““You have given us just the impetus we needed, 
Eugenia. I meant to have begun this long ago.”’ 

‘* Meant to begin, my dear,’’ said her husband. ‘‘ There 
is number one in the list of corrections. Sure you don’t 
mind ?”? 

‘*Of course not,’’ said Mrs. Russell, with a gay good- 
humor that was perhaps a trifle overdone, ‘‘if it is per- 
fectly certain that you are right.” 

A short discussion of the point ensued, which re- 
sulted, of course, in Mrs. Russell’s conviction. 

‘*Poor little Min!’ said Mr. Russell; ‘‘ I’m afraid 
she’s likely to have a hard time of it, not being up in 
these kind of things.”’ 

** These kind, Mr. Russell ?” said Eugenia. 
ber two!” 

Any one who had been looking would have observed 
a little gleam of triumph in Mrs. Russell’s eyes at this. 

“These kind of things? Certainly,’ said Mr. Rus- 
sell. ‘*Why not ?” 

‘* Because kind is singular,’’ said Miss Gray. ‘‘ You 
can no more use these kind than you can say these apple.’’ 

‘* Of course,”’ said Minnie, eagerly seizing the idea ; 
‘* or these table, or these chair or these spoon.”” 

‘Why, Minnie, have you turned against me, too ?”’ 
said her husband. 

“Certainly. Didn’t you turn against me, I’d like 
to know ?”” 

‘* Dear me !’’ said Carrie Temple, “‘ I begin to shake in 
my slippers. I wish I had plead guilty at first and 
kept out of it.” 

“* Pleaded, if you please, Carrie,” said Miss Gray. 
“Plead is a regular verb.”” 

‘Goodness !”? said Miss Temple. 
altogether.” 

“*T don’t know but what I ll follow your example—” 
Mr. Turner was beginning, when he was promptly 
pounced on by the others. 

‘* But what, my dear fellow! Impossible !”? said Mr. 
Martin. ‘Iam rather surprised to see that our mis- 
takes are more of grammar than pronunciation.”’ 

zr Pro-nun-she-a-shun, if you please, Mr. Martin,”’ said 
Miss Gray ; “ your utterance of the word is very distinct 


“Num- 


“*T ll stop talking 


and refined, in effect, but, unfortunately, not correct, 
according to the dictionaries.’’* 

‘““Thank you very much for telling me,” said Mr. 
Martin, in his suavest tone. 

There was something portentous in this extreme 
civility, as Eugenia shrewdly suspected, and she fancied 
that, in his heart, he disbelieved her. So she proposed 
an adjournment to the sitting-room and an appeal to 
the dictionary. 

When the party entered this pretty little room, which 
was Mrs. Russell’s most successful effort in the way of 
furnishing and decoration, probably more than one of 
them felt that this thing had gone far enough. It 
would not do to say so, however, so they all waited 
respectfully while the dictionary was consulted and 
Miss Gray vindicated. This done, Mrs. Russell, per- 
haps with some idea of leading the conversation into 
other channels, said suddenly : 

‘* Eugenia, did I tell you that we put the dado around 
this room ourselves ?”’ 

‘* Very creditable to you, I’m sure, my dear,” said 
Miss Gray, smiling. ‘‘We’ll call that word da-do, how- 
ever, if it’s all the same to you—a as in far.” 

Mrs. Russell, in spite of herself, was perceptibly dis- 
comfited. Her husband, who had been watching her 
closely, perceived this, and realizing perhaps that his 
little wife was not a tower of strength with regard to 
language, he said : 

‘* What does it all matter ? These minute technicali- 
ties of speech are not very important. It should be suf- 
ficient if one tells the truth! For my part I have very 
little sympathy with this apotheosis of culture.”’ 

‘* Apotheosis,’’ corrected Miss Gray, laughingly. 

“Of course !”? said Mr. Martin. ‘‘ Why, Russell, 
where ’s your Greek gone to ?”’ 

Minnie flashed upon him a venomous little glance. 

Mr. Turner, meantime, had strolled off to the win- 
dow. He now returned, cigar-case in hand, saying: 

“It’s far too lovely a day to be spent in dry discus- 
sions. Some one come out on the lawn with me while 
I smoke my cigar. Will you, Miss Carrie? You must 
need change of scene after your harassing experiences. ”’ 

‘* Harrassing,”’? corrected Carrie. ‘‘ Why, J know 
better than that.”’ 

It was evident to the close observers present that Mr. 
Turner was not pleased. He had, in truth, a some- 
what masterful nature, and he had finally decided to ask 
Miss Temple to marry him because he considered her 
pliant and dependent. That she should know better 
than he did, in any issue whatsoever, was not agreeable 
to him. So now he merely bowed, without speaking, 
and went off to smoke his cigar alone. 

‘*How dangerous these black-eyed men always look, 
when they are cross,’’ said Miss Temple, making an 
effort to seem unconcerned, ‘‘ Mr. Turner might have 
passed for a stage brigand, just then.” 

“‘Brigand, dear, if you don’t mind,” said Miss Gray, 
‘*that word is accented upon the first syllable. But 
really, it seems too bad to beso captious, Let us try to 
think of something else. What has become of the ex- 
pedition to the fishing-village ? I’ve always imagined 
a place of that sort would be so picturesque.”’ 

“‘TIf you saw one you would be disappointed,’’ said 
Mr. Russell, ‘‘ there ’s a great discrepancy between the 
real and the ideal.’’ 

‘*T dare say you are right,’’ said Miss Gray, ‘‘ but I 
and the lexicographers call that word discrepancy. I 


* According to Webster and Worcester Miss Gray was right, but later 


authorities, including Stor 
third syllable. 


th, have aband 





d the she sound of the 
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cannot resist the temptation you see! However, as to 
the fishermen I cannot help thinking I should be 
interested in seeing them at work, and in their own 
homes.”’ 

‘** Homes !”? said Mr.-Martin. ‘‘ Don’t desecrate that 
word, by applying it to their wretched hovels. I 
assure you the squalor in which they live is indes- 
criable.”’ 

‘*That word is pronounced squaylor, I beg to state,” 
said Miss Gray; ‘‘ what has become of your Latin, Mr. 
Martin ?”’ 

This was too much for Minnie’s equanimity. She 
burst into a little laugh and made a motion to clap her 
hands together, but remembered herself in time. 

Mr. Martin, for his part said ‘“‘Thank you,” as 
politely as before, even more so perhaps, but it was 
more than ever apparent that he did not enjoy being 
found in the wrong. He went off to smoke presently, 
accompanied by his host, and when the three ladies 
were thus left alone, Eugenia Gray turned to Mrs. 
Russell and said : , 

‘* Now, honor bright, Minnie, don’t you think we ’ve 
had enough of it? I haven’t been caught so far, but I 
feel the discordance of the situation as much as any of 
you. Mr. Russell does not like it at all, and I ’ll venture 
to say there has been more hard feeiing between you and 
him in the past hour than in the fifty that preceded it. 
Mr. Martin, of whom I had almost made a real friend, 
is now ready to murder me, and Mr. Turner has been 
looking thunder bolts at Carrie, and Carrie herself feels 
rather resentful and sore. Don’t you see it was all a 
mistake ?”’ 

‘*No,’’’said Minnie stoutly, ‘“‘I am not willing to 
believe we are such a petty set. J don’t mind, a bit, 
only I did get a little provoked with Mr. Martin and 


was so glad you paid him back. The idea of him asking 
George what had become of his Greek !”’ 

Miss Gray looked across quickly at Miss Temple, and 
put her finger on her lip, a warning which she was no 
perfectly sure the other understood. ° 

‘* As for Mr. Turner,’’ said Miss Temple, ‘“‘I think 
he has behaved absurdly. If this is his disposition I am 


glad to know it. He needn’t suppose he can brow-beat 
me, like that. I wish I could catch him in another mis- 
take. Wouldn’t I pounce ?”’ 

When the gentlemen presently came in, there were 
still visible certain evidences of uncomfortableness, but 
a disposition to let by-gones be by-gones was manifested 
and Mr. Turner approached quite affably. 

‘*T have been making enquiries—’’ he began. 

‘** Enquiries,’? put in Miss Temple, promptly. 

Mr. Turner said nothing. He did not even look at 
Miss Temple, but those at whom he did look found that 
gaze the reverse of pleasant. 

‘*Poor Carrie! She’s done for herself now, com- 
mented Mrs. Russell inwardly, in great distress of mind. 

Miss Temple, however, if she felt herself under Mr. 
Turner’s ban, carried it off with spirit. 

‘* We are both in disgrace,’’? she whispered to Euge- 
nia, with a little laugh. ‘‘ Mr. Martin is really quite as 
angry as Mr. Turner, but it is a more controlled kind of 
anger.”’ 

“‘Tt is really most preposterous,’’ said Eugenia, ‘‘I 
wish he’d make another mistake.”’’ 

‘*'We have all had our lessons in the evil habit of 
careless speech,’? Mr. Martin said presently, ‘‘ with the 
exception of Miss Gray. She, it seems, is impreg- 
nable.”’ 

**T don’t venture to hope that,’’ said Eugenia, con- 
cealing her sudden elation ; ‘‘ but while I think of it, 


let me say that the word you have just used is pro- 
nounced by authority as well as custom é’vl with the # 
elided. I don’t know why it should be. E-vil has a 
correcter sound—but so itis. So also with devil—sav- 
ing the company’s presence—I ’ve heard you treat that 
word in the same punctilious manner, but the diction- 
aries give dév’l.”” 

** Really, Miss Gray,’’ put in Mr. Russell, ‘‘ ‘I don’t 
know as ever] knowed a gal as knows as much as you 
knows.’ Any mistakes in.that sentence? If so, don’t 
put them down to me. It’s a quotation. We must 
present you to our friends as the ‘Great North Ameri- 
can Corrector.’ You should have a placard to that ef- 
fect, hung around your neck.”’ 

‘** Placard, Mr. Russell, please. No objection to the 
scheme, but in my just-mentioned character I must ex- 
cept to the pronunciation.”’ 

‘* Why don’t you hire a hall and give a lecture, Miss 
Gray ?’’ said Mr. Russell. ‘‘ You might call it ‘Gram- 
matical Heresies and Schisms.’ ”’ 

**If I did I should not pronounce schisms as if it were 
a word of two syllables—nor prisms either, nor baptism 
as if it had three, as most people do.”’ 

‘* May I ask,’ said Mr. Russell, ‘‘whether, by any 
chance, you ever make a mistake ?”’ 

** Assuredly,’’ said Eugenia, ‘‘my escape to-day is 
pure good luck—or else because of the leniency of my 
companions,’’ she added, looking at Mr. Martin rather 
wickedly. ‘‘ Indeed, sometimes I err deliberately. For 
instance, nothing would induce me to say clark for 
clerk, in this country, or to speak of a sitting hen, 
though I acknowledge the correctness of both of these 
points. I don’t want to go so far, in my aim at purity 
of language, as to merit the epithet applied to me by a 
clever man I once knew, who called me ‘A Gram- 


. matical Prude.’ ”’ 


Miss Gray laughed as she recalled the expression, and 
Mr. Martin might have been seen to smile signifi- 
cantly. 

That night, when Mr. and Mrs. Russell found them- 
selves alone the former opened the conversation by 
saying : 

‘* What do you think of your experiment now, Mad- 
ame Min?” 

‘* Oh, George !’’ said Minnie, helplessly, ‘‘ How un- 
pleasant it has been !”’ 

‘*Tolerably unpleasant, I must admit. There’s 
Turner won’t look at Carrie, when he’s been quite un- 
able to see any one else heretofore, and Carrie, for her 
part, is obstinate and defiant to the last degree. I’m 
afraid neither will ever make the concession necessary 
to a reconciliation. So what becomes of your plan? 
Then there’s Martin, who was just ready to fall into 
your trap concerning the other little scheme—more 
smitten than ever I saw him in my life before, indeed— 
completely turned around. I’ll venture to say he has 
set Miss Gray down now as a female prig. His self- 
love has received a mortal blow. And there is Euge- 
nia herself, who used to think Martin delightful, but 
who’d tell you now he was a conceited coxcomb. And 
this isn’t all. Minnie, look me in the eyes. Tell the 
truth, dear. When have you ever felt toward me be- 
fore as you did when I corrected you this morning ?”’ 

‘*T know, George, and I’m awfully sorry. It wasn’t 
because of the mistake—only I did think, if I went 
wrong you shouldn’t have been the first to catch at it. 
It almost seemed as if you were glad. You didn’t 
look sorry for me one bit.’’ 

The answer returned to this, having no connection 
with the present narration, need not be given here. 
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It is probable that the other members of the little 
party judged Mrs. Russell’s experiment to have been 
as unpleasant in its results as the host and hostess did. 
Certainly Miss Gray, though she had come off un- 
scathed, experienced no agreeable emotions in conse- 
quence. The whole episode had been disturbing and 
disconcerting. She feared she had taken rather too 
much upon herself and that the others thought so. 
With regard to one of them at least her surmise was 
correct. 


‘*And to think,’’ said Mr. Martin to himself between 
the puffs of his bed-time cigar, ‘‘ that I was nearer fall- 
ing in love with her than I’ve been with any woman 
for years. Well, I’m in no particular danger now. 
Fairly out of it, by George, and a good thing itis! I 
wonder who the man was that called her ‘A Gramma- 
tical Prude.’ I’d like to shake him by the hand. It 
was a felicitous epithet. The poor fellow had reason 
to speak feelingly, I expect.”’ 

Oh, that Eugenia could have heard him ! 





THE RUM POWER IN CITY POLITICS. 


THE government of its large cities is the most im- 
portant problem before the American people. Neither 
New York nor Washington is to the United States what 
Paris is to France, or even London to England, yet the 
present tendency toward centralization is potent. At 
the opening of the century four persons in every hun- 
dred lived in cities ; in 1880 twenty-two persons out of 
every hundred solived.* With this relative increase of 
the urban population has also occurred an increase in 
the general influence of the cities. The financial, the 
commercial, the social, the ecelesiastical, the educa- 
tional, and the philanthropic influence of the cities is 
far more potent and extensive than two generations 
since. Into the metropolis of each state or of each sec- 
tion flow the best and the worst elements of society. 
In the metropolis is also treasured a large share of 
property, or the representatives of the property—other 
than agricultural of the nation. The city tends to be- 
come more and more completely the center of national 
life. 

It is my somewhat melancholy purpose to show that 
in the political government of these large cities that 
class of influences generally known as the liquor interest 
is the controlling factor. My purpose is based rather 
on the duty of efficient municipal government than on 
the duty-of temperance in the use and sale of alcoholic 
stimulants. The paper is rather a study of city politics 
and municipal administration than a plea for no license. 
The investigation will make clear that one class of 
persons and of interests—and one which by common ac- 
knowledgment is far from representing the wealth and 
even the average moral character and sentiment of the 
community—is to a large degree the dictator in muni- 
cipal affairs. 

As a part of the government of every large city is an 
Excise or Liquor License Board. Frequently its mem- 
bers are also members of the Board of Aldermen. Its 
duty is to receive applications presented for permission 
to sell liquor, to grant or to refuse the desired permis- 
sion, and to revoke this privilege whenever it has been 
abused. They sit in a sense as judges upon the moral 
and financial interests of the city as affected by the 
liquor trade. They should, therefore, have all the 
qualities of judges. Facts prove that usually they are 
under the absolute control of the liquor dealers. Of 
the twenty-four aldermen of New York city thirteen are 
themselves liquor deaiers. The County Clerk is also 





*In 1790, out of every one hundred persons in the United States 3.3 
lived in cities; in 1800, 3.9; in 1810, 4.9 ; in 1820, 4.9; in 1830, 6.7; 
in 1840, 8.5; in 1850, 12,5; in 1860, 16.1; in 1870, 20.9; in 1880, 22.5. 
—(Compendium of the Tenth Census, p. 8.) 


one. The Excise Board of Brooklyn is generally be- 
lieved to be under the domination of the saloons. For 
three months prior to the municipal election of 1883 it 
recalled no license. It is affirmed by the Rev. W. C. 
Stiles that the board systematically protects the vio- 
lators of law. In the space of six months citizens 
carried no less than fifty cases before it, presenting evi- 
dence sufficient to convict, but without any result. The 
board has large discretionary powers, and uses these 
powers in favor of the saloons. The government of the 
city of Milwaukee is likewise subservient. The mayor 
undertook in the autumn of 1883 to enforce the require- 
ment of the closing of the saloons at midnight. He 
ordered the licenses of those refusing compliance to be 
revoked. The saloon-keepers defied him. The city 
government sustained them, opposed him, and, after a 
vigorous contest, won. 

No less than eight of the Common Councilmen of 
Boston are registered in the Directory as liquor dealers. 

In many cities, also, not only the license boards but 
also the police department and the lower courts favor 
the liquor interests. The chairman of the police com- 
missioners of Boston is the owner or manager of saloons. 
A member of the city council, who is also a member of 
the committee on the police, has been twice convicted 
of selling liquor contrary to the law. Of the New 
York dealers, Dr. Howard Crosby affirms that ‘‘ the 
police and the lower courts are completely under their 
control.’? In the case of Brooklyn, it is commonly 
recognized that the commissioner is shrewd, and a good 
disciplinarian, but it is also as commonly recognized 
that he fails to control the saloons. ‘‘ When his atten- 
tion is called to violations, he makes,’ says a leading 
citizen, ‘‘a show of doing his duty, but it is evident 
that he is not in earnest to enforce the law.’? Occa- 
sionally he brings an offender before the courts, and 
always, with much éclat and great sound of newspaper- 
trumpets, yet the saloons go on year after year. Nearly 
all the saloons are open on Sunday. ‘‘ We citizens 
have taken observations and sent the tabulated results 
to the commissioner; we have asked for police in citi- 
zens’ clothes to detect ; we have done a large amount 
of detective work ourselves, but we do not get the 
saloons closed up. We are thus compelled to believe 
that the commissioner and his police are controlled by 
the traffic. The patrol is like the head. A policeman 
in Brooklyn who has not chronic ophthalmia in the 
direction of saloons is a rarity. Children goin and out 
before their eyes—contrary to the law. Adults enter 
and issue on Sunday, but the police cannot see them. 
The reason is simply that it is not expected at head- 
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quarters that they will see anything wrong about a 
saloon. In short, they all know that police 
orders, so far as they refer to excise matters, are a 
broad farce. A commissioner, disposed to do so, could 
enforce the laws as well as other laws are enforced. If 
I were a liquor dealer in Brooklyn, and wished to do so, 
I could keep open Sundays, and break all the other laws 
governing my business.” 

The lower courts of Brooklyn likewise appear to be 
powerless to prevent the illegal traffic. The juries are 
usually composed of those who are in sympathy with 
the defendant of a suit. In one case, it is told, that 
six Germans were on a jury to try a German beer- 
seller for selling on Sunday. The evidence was direct, 
positive, sufficient. No attempt was made to defend. 
What was the verdict? Acquittal; and five minutes 
after being excused from service the jury went to the 
defendant’s saloon and drank together at his bar! For 
the space of three years there has been in Brooklyn 
only one conviction of a liquor dealer. So far has the 
evil gone, that the Assistant District Attorney declines 
to bring more cases into the lower courts, affirming that 
it is all a mere waste of time. The law allows no ap- 
peal in an excise case ; it must be finally adjudicated in 
the court in which it is presented. The higher courts 
refuse to accept said suits, in the reasonable fear of 
being deluged with petty trials. 

But not only are the license boards and the police 
and the lower courts often in the power of the liquor 
interest ; the chief executive officer, the mayor, is fre- 
quently likewise controlled. It is notorious that the 
mayor of Chicago is the creature of the Chicago saloons. 
The mayor of Syracuse is himselfasaloon-keeper. The 
mayor of Buffalo is a malster, and his election was due 
to the sellers of beer. The mayor of Milwaukee has 
proved himself to possess convictions and the courage 
of convictions of which previous to his election there 
was no suspicion ; but he was chosen in common with 
the entire government as the representative of the liquor 
interest. Itis also affirmed that the vigorous and gen- 
erally efficient mayor of Brooklyn has not proved him- 
self a man of valor in dealing with violations of the 
liquor laws. He knows of the Sunday selling, yet he 
makes no attempt to stop it. As the less of two evils 
the temperance men have helped to re-elect him ; but 
slight is the hope that he will offend the German beer 
sellers by enforcing the law against Sunday-selling. 

Butthe influence of this interest has entered, in at 
least one city, a domain which usually is and always 
ought to be entirely free from evil association. In the 
Puritan town of Boston, in the schools of the metrop- 
olis of the Commonwealth of Horace Mann, the power 
of the liquor dealer is potent. It is a law of Massa- 
chusetts that no saloon shall be opened within a dis- 
tance of four hundred feet of a school-house. The rea- 
son of the law is found in the duty of freeing children 
from all association with those sights which usually 
belong toa saloon. But even this law has been evaded 
in the city of Boston. The doors of school-houses have 
been changed to put the entrance beyond the limit of 
four hundred feet. One school-house, surrounded by 
saloons, of whose unhealthfulness no charge was made 
before the passage of this law, has since its passage 
been found so to threaten the lives of the pupils as to 
necessitate its closing. Edward Everett Hale declares 
that at the South End ‘‘ we had a school closed on the 
30th of April, 1882, at the direction of eleven liquor 
dealers on Dear street. That school was opened again 
on the 2d of May, after those men had got their licenses. 
That school was closed again in April last at the dicta- 


tion of the same men through their counsel.’? Thus 
even the school-committee of Boston is to a degree 
controlled by the liquor interest. 

In general, then, the influence of the liquor interest 
in several of the largest and most important cities ex- 
ceeds the influence of any other single interest, and 
frequently exceeds the intluence of all other interests 
united. ‘You can’t draw a picture of the curse of 
liquor-domination which exceeds in darkness what we 
have in Chicago,”’ says a well-known citizen. ‘‘There’s 
only one fact worth mentioning in connection with the 
influence of the liquor interest in the municipal politics 
of Milwaukee, and that is that the saloons practically 
own the city,”’ affirms a distinguished clergyman. The 
Sentinel, of Milwaukee, of November 1, 1883, under 
the heading ‘‘ They want to run the city,’ declares 
that ‘‘a call is soon to be served personally in a few 
days upon every saloon-keeper in the city for a mass- 
meeting to be held within the next two weeks to organ- 
ize a political power which shall in future control politi- 
cal legislation.”’ 

The question is a temperance question; but it is 
also, and more, a question of good citizenship. It is a 
question whether a class of men, who are in a large 
part foreigners, who are ignorant, who pay a small tax, 
who necessitate the poor-house and the prison, who 
corrupt character, who destroy rather than increase the 
productive power of the State, who cause by their trafic 
the four-fifths of all crimes committed—the question 
is whether men of this kind shall rule the large cities. 
It is a question whether the worst elements shall dic- 
tate, or whether the higher character and sentiment 
shall rule. In Brooklyn is one saloon for every two 
hundred and fifty persons ; in New York one for every 
one hundred and twenty-five; in Milwaukee one for 
every one hundred and fifteen ; in Buffalo one for every 
ninety-six persons. In nearly every city the drink- 
shops exceed the food-shops by a large proportion. 
New York city, with ten thousand saloons, has between 
seven and eight thousand stores for bread, meat, pro- 
visions and groceries. The question is, therefore, press- 
ing for each city to decide whether its saloons shall 
control all its municipal affairs. 

Various signs are manifest, indicating that the 
saloons are not to continue to govern the cities. What 
are known as ‘‘citizen’s movements’? abound. The 
lines of political parties in municipal politics are not 
drawn with the former distinctness. Attempts are 
made to govern cities on business principles. ‘‘ We can 
do nothing,’’? says Dr. Howard Crosby, “for a good 
government of the city until sectional parties are oblit- 
erated in city affairs, and good men unite to put down 
rum,.’’ This, however, is being done in not a few cities. 
Buffalo has ‘‘ Citizen’s Reform Associations,’’? composed 
of leading citizens of all parties and representing all 
religions, who are determined to enforce the laws. A 
National Law and Order League was formed in Boston 
in February, 1883, whose purpose is simply to secure a 
better enforcement of the liquor laws. The Chicago 
League has in five years prosecuted no less than sixteen 
hundred dealers for violating the law, of whom over 
twelve hundred have been either fined or held to the 
Criminal Court. The first annual report of the Boston 
Law and Order League shows that it had entered two 
hundred and twenty-two prosecutions, and had gained 
one hundred and fifty-one convictions in the lower 
courts. Brooklyn has also a similar league. Milwaukee 
organized one in October, 1883. These movements are 
not simply temperance movements; they are also 
movements along the line of a government of each city 
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of and by and for its people. They include representa- 
tions of all sides of the temperance question. ‘‘ Legal 
prohibitionists ”” and “constitutional prohibitionists,” 
supporters of ‘‘local option”? laws and of ‘moral 
suasion’? methods, and even ‘‘moderate drinkers” 
combine to thwart the great power of the liquor in- 
terest. Liquor sellers are organizing to protect them- 
selves in their constant violation of the law. All citizens 
who believe in the enforcement of righteous law, possess- 
ing any temperance principle, are simply doing their 
duty in organizing in order to enforce law. 

Along this same line of the execution of the laws for 
good order, an interesting experiment is tried in the city 
of Buffalo. The act under which the Excise Commis- 
sioners of New York proceed requires that ‘‘ no license 
shall be granted unless the applicant is of good moral 


character and has, sufficient ability to keep an inn.” 
As to what constitutes a ‘‘ good moral character ”’ there 
are various and varying standards ; yet it is possible to 
prove even to the most ethically obtuse that certain 
men have not such a character. With this fact in view 
the ‘‘ Citizens’ Reform Association ’’ of Buffalo is pre- 
paring several large volumes which give the private 
history of the liquor sellers of that city. Already 
these volumes contain the biographies of five hundred 
men. The record is so bad that, on its publication, 
their licenses should be either revoked or renewal re- 
fused. This isa potent as well as an original weapon. 
Its use in every city would reveal the corrupt and the 
dangerous character of that small body of men who 
endeavor to manage every department of the municipal 
government. 
CHarLes F. THWING. 





THE DREAM. 


ARRAYED in beauteous white she stood, 
A vision of sweet womanhood. 

Long lashes drooped o’er bluest eyes, 
The lustre of the azure skies. 

A fairy silk-worm might despair 

To wreathe her wealth of golden hair, 
Or lily woo her bosom’s white, 
Reflection of a snow-clad height. 

The skill of Angelo was naught 

To mold her arm, exquisite wrought, 


Or peach to loan her dimpled cheek 
Such blushes, playing hide-and-seek. 
And thus in summer’s garden bower, 
’Mong roses’ bloom, the fairest flower 
She stood, in her simplicity 
The queen of all the world to me. 
And there beneath the creeping vine, 
*Mid songs of birds, our hearts entwine. 
And in the rapture of our dream 
Together launch upon life’s stream. 

Wm. Hosgza BauLov. 





THE HOUSEHOLD—SOME HINTS TO MOTHERS. 


‘“‘THE first lie my oldest child told was a most fortunate 
one,”’ said a mother whose faith in her five children might 
be supposed to rest on an unblemished record for veracity 
and all the other virtues. 

“You don’t mean ** began one mother; ‘‘And did 
she ever tell another?’ said a second, speaking at the 
same time. 

“*Oh yes !”’ to both at once. 
so have the rest of them.’’ 

‘“‘T thought,’ hesitatingly said one, ‘‘they were remark- 
ably truthful children. I am very careful about my boy,” 
and she looked anxiously out upon the group of children, 
as though she must guard her own by watching him, if 
she was restrained by politeness from calling him to her 
side. / 

“TI believe they are,”’ was the reply ; “‘but Iam sure, 
if I had not learned a lesson at the first, I should be much 
less sure of them than I am now.”’ 

If one young woman of the party had not been the proud 
possessor of her first baby, who had, as yet, only evinced in- 
telligence enough to cry for its dinner, it is probable the 
mother of five would not have been called upon to relate 
her experience. All the others had learned all they 
thought there was to know about young children, with, it 
must be confessed, various results in opinions as well as in 
children. In most of the cases it was evident the child 
had formed the opinion. The young mother had, how- 
ever, nothing but theories thus far. Unalterable as she 
thought them, she was constantly seeking corroboration 
from the experience of others; and being a very sensible 
woman, did not disdain to learn from any source; so it 
was her voice that appealed for the story of the first lie. 


‘*She has told dozens, and 


‘“‘The determination to never tell my children a false- 
hood, or anything approaching one, was, perhaps, the 
only part of my preconceived plan for infant training that 
I was successful in following out. All the rest was swept 
away by the imperative and unforeseen emergencies that 
began the first hour of my motherhood, and that have not 
yet done with waylaying and overturning my theories.’’ 

It was apparent that upon this admission the young 
mother lost somewhat of her faith in the ability of such 
a weak adherent to principles to give her any “points ’’ 
worth considering, but there was no doubt but the chil- 
dren were held up as models to others, and she hid her 
disdain and listened as, for want of other entertainment, 
the others did also. 

“*T certainly had reason to be convinced that such a 
course led to the best of results, for my little girl, always 
under my care, put implicit trust in the words of her 
father and myself, and had never told us an untruth. 
Taking her to my mother’s home the summer she was 
four years old, I was, after a day’s absence from her, 
startled by my sister gravely asking: ‘Do you know 
what a story-teller Annie is?’ Indignant, of course, I 
yet could not doubt my sister, but I wanted proof. It was 
forthcoming—overwhelming to others, but to me a lesson 
that I have never forgotten. It seemed that Annie had 
been telling her cousin that at her home we had*two big, 
new houses, and that besides a horse and buggy, papa had 
a big carriage with two horses. On being reproved, she 
had insisted it was truth ; but the crowning enormity was 
when, being taken to the door to see a brilliant rainbow, 
she said, with great composure: ‘My papa has a much 
bigger one at home!’ The dear baby! How well I re- 
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member her delight when, months before, her father had 
carried her on his shoulder to the corner of the street to 
get an uninterrupted view of a bow spanning the entire 
heavens. It was the only one she had, within her recol- 
lection, seen, and she had no thought but it was papa’s. 
Happily I thought of this, and in this light of her method 
of reasoning, I fixed at once upon her two new houses as 
the ones into which we had moved within her recollection, 
and the big carriage as the one we sometimes hired. After 
that I never regarded as a lie a misstatement of the most 
apparent fact. I have not, as you might suppose, let such 
misstatement go unchallenged, but, even when I have felt 
sure the intent as well as the statement was wrong, I have 
contented myself with showing the child in what respect 
it was incorrect, and of how little use a misstatement is. 
As a consequence, they very early learn to reason upon 
what they say, and to instinctively shun misrepresenta- 
tion. They have never been driven into a fear of conse- 
quences that would prompt deceit, nor have they been 
taught that there is safety in deception by having their 
word accepted, through what I think is a mistaken idea, 
that to trust a child is to arouse its self-respect. I have 
come to the conclusion, by watching my own children 
and their playmates, that the child between four and 
seven years of age, who is considered absolutely truthful, 
is, on the contrary, deceitful and less to be trusted then 
and hereafter than the child that is not afraid to tell an 
untruth, or who has not learned from bitter experience 
that the youthful liar gets punished if found out. 

‘‘ Never, under any cireemstances, severly punish a child 
for telling a lie. Use your skill in detecting untruths to 
baffle, not to punish them, make it an object in your life 
to see that no benefit ever results from deceit or lying, 
but do not provoke a crop to grow in order to cover one 
transgression.” 

This was astonishing talk from a Christian woman, and 
at the risk of exposing the dereliction of her own off- 
spring one mother asked, ‘‘if one of your children slyly 
takes a penny or two from his brother’s bank, and when 
you ask him if he did so stoutly denies it, can you escape 
the duty of punishment? What should you do?” . 

‘In the first place,’’ said the other, ‘‘I should not ask 
him if he had done so. I should know beforehand what 
the child would say, and I should have no right to lead it 
into the temptation of lying, which he is certain to do to 
hide an offence that seems to him more serious. What 
not to do is easy enough to know. What to do is a matter 
that should depend entirely upon the nature of the child. 
No greater mistake can be made than to attempt to govern 
a household of children by rule. Each child, far more 
than each adult, needs a law unto itself. What saves one 
ruins another. One of my children, in such a case as you 
propose, I should immediately charge with the deed, take 
the money from it and punish it; a most effectual method 
with that child. Ifit was either of two others I should 
content myself with restoring the money; expressing my 
shame that such an act was possible, and my desire that 
their father and brothers should never know it. If either 
of my boys was the transgressor I should call a meeting 
of them all, tell them that I knew what had been done and 


announce my intention of punishing all if the guilty one 
did not own up. I should not recommend these methods 
to any other mother. No one can possibly know the 
characteristics of each child as well as the mother, if she 
will study it, but she who finds herself baffled by one or 
all of her little ones should lose no time in calling to her 
help some one with wisdom enough to set her right. 
Never make the mistake of depending upon any one rule 
of conduct to carry you through. If you do you will fail 
with some one of your children ; that is, if the children 
themselves have any individuality of character. Variety, 
if the spice of life, is also the-saving of the race, and it 
must be made allowance for.’’ 

It was evident that the mother of five was in earnest, 
but no one but the young mother seemed at all impressed 
with the fact nor struck with the novel ideas, and even her 
face glowed with pride at the undoubted superiority of her 
own child, and of her plans for forming its character 
while in a plastic state. 

May Coue BAKER. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

‘* WHERE can one find a cooking-school in really successful operation, 
and how can I be putin communication with one? H. M. P., Morris- 
town, N. J.”’ 

Ans.—Boston will meet your need thoroughly, a most excel- 
lent school being in full operation under the charge of Mrs. 
David Lincoln, with a corps of assistant teachers. A graduate 
from this school is not only certain of practical knowledge, but 
also of employment, its diploma being highly valued. In Chi- 
cago, Mrs. Emma P. Ewing is doing valuable and successful 
work, and a school is also in operation in Philadelphia. 

**Is there any gas stove that can be relied upon for steady use, and 
have you any personal knowledge of them? A.M.B., Baltimore, Md.’’ 

Ans.—The question is rather a difficult one in some points, 
any special mention of patents seeming invidious where so many 
are good. The ‘‘Sun Dial’’ is a desirable one, but the writer’s 
own preference, after long experience is for ‘‘ The Economy 
Stove,’’ of the American Meter Co., 512 West Twenty-second 
street, New York, which, whether as heater or for cooking pur- 
poses can hardly be surpassed. 


A CORRESPONDENT takes issue, and very justly we think, 
with the ‘‘ Housemother ”’ who urged the claims of rag-carpet 
some time ago. It is useful in its place, such place being 
in regions remote from stores or where very limited means pre- 
vent the buying a substitute. The letter is given as a pleasant 
presentation of the other side. 


**T am much interested in an article in ‘The Household’ (CONTI- 
NENT No. 61) signed ‘Housemother,’ and I want to know more about 
the rag-carpet of which ‘all housekeepers, really knowing their busi- 
ness, make from twenty-five to fifty yards a year.’ That is rather a 
sweeping statement, for I am a New England housekeeper (although 
living now in the city of Washington), and I aim to be a good one; butI 
confess with sorrow and contrition that I have not made any rag-carpet 
in the last twenty years. I remember helping my mother piece together 
and roll up the great balls of material made of ‘fulled cloth,’ as far as 
possible, and of woolen dress goods; and, to touch it up with a little 
bright color, she dyed old cotton with attar, that was very effective in 
striping it. 

*‘*When enough was made, it was sent to a neighboring town, where a 
queer old body had a loom and wove these carpets for her living ; but I 
am sure that is not the way ‘housemothers * are doing now, and I beg of 
you to enlighten me on the subject. 

**The carpets I speak of were terribly heavy, and had no beauty ex- 
cept as they represented so much patient home-labor. 


** Washington, D. C. H.*? 





A HOLIDAY. 


Rosxgr and Jeane, walking to the town 
As the rosy light was breaking in the east, 
Left all their cares behind in the little cottage brown, 
Where they worked from early dawn till the sun went 
down. 
And Robert carolled gayly, ‘‘ We ’re going to a feast.”’ 


Robert and Jeane, walking from the town 
As the golden day was fading in the west, 
Thought of their babies three in the little cottage brown, 
Where they worked from early dawn till the sun went 
down, 
And Jeane whispered softly, ‘‘The coming home is best.” 
ELIZABETH OLMIS. 





MIGMA. 


CATHOLICS and Protestants will read with interest 
the extract which we are permitted to print from a pri- 
vate journal, kept during an eventful residence in Italy 
more than a generation ago. The revolutions of °48 
have passed into a half-forgotten realm of history. In 
their day, however, they shook Europe to its center and 
this interview of Mr. Lester with Pius IX. has a 
romantic flavor all its own. It is certainly remarkable 
that the visible head of the Church.of Rome should, at 
that comparatively early day have, of his own motion, 
developed views so entirely contrary to what American 
Protestants are accustomed to look for from the Vati- 
can. How our Catholic brethren will regard this state- 
ment of a professed heretic, can only be guessed at 
beforehand, but they will at least exult in the fact that 
so sturdy a Protestant as Mr. Lester was profoundly 
impressed by the dignity and moral power of the then 
reigning Pope. 4 

* & 

THE venerable but ever new question of grammar is 
cleverly presented in a somewhat new and original 
light by Miss Magruder, under the head of ‘‘ A Gram- 
matical Prude.’? We do not, by any means, give our 
assent to all the dicta of the terrible Eugenia, sup- 
ported though they may be by authority of good lexico- 
graphers. A certain popular lecturer. said the other 
night in reply to a volunteer critic who sought him out 
after the lecture and pointed out sundry alleged slips in 
pronunciation : ‘‘I have not a very high opinion of a 
man who can only pronounce a word in one way.” Per- 
haps there may have been a suspicion of banter in this 
retort, but there is a very considerable proportion of un- 


derlying truth as well. The Scriptural injunction, ‘‘ Be 
ye all things to all men,’’ may without offense be taken 
as applying to the English tongue, as perhaps it applied 
to Greek provincialisms in its own day. Of late our 
attention has been particularly called to differences of 
speech between New York, Philadelphia and Boston, 
and they are equally marked between States and the 


great general divisions of the country. Of course, 
there would be a certain advantage in a standard 
authority for pronunciation, but it can hardly be said 
to exist at the present time. Some of the rulings 
of the great dictionaries are entirely obsolete, and 
are mainly followed by school-teachers and others 
who find it necessary to support their decisions and 
practices by some authority which, for the time being, 
may be enforced as absolute. This is perfectly right, 
for if disputes arise in a community like that which 
exists in a school-room, some fixed standard is a 
necessity. In the world at large, however, there is no 
recognized authority, though if we mistake not the 
dictionary quoted in a footnote on page 85, to wit, 
Stormunth’s is considerably in advance of the un- 
abridged editions. Indeed,we happen to know that cer- 
tain new dictionaries, now in course of preparation, are 
conforming in a greater or less degree to the system 
followed by the compiler of the work specified. 
A Source of Misery. 

THERE are probably several millions of people in 
these United States who use wines and other intoxi- 
cants as beverages, without perceptible injury. This 
will be admitted by all save the thousands who are not 
open to argument on the liquor question, and the other 
pitiable thousands who are or have been victims of dip- 
somania. The liquor question, in all its bearings, can 
probably never be settled by argument or legislation ; 


but it is also one which can never be putaside. Let the 
nominal Christians who read this paragraph, and the 
letter that follows, and Mr. Thwing’s paper on ‘‘ Rum 
in City Politics,’’ on another page—let such Christians 
look over any copy of a daily paper, and ask them- 
selves what proportion of thecrimes and wretchednesses 
there recorded are directly traceable to drink. The 
conclusion will not be favorable to the liquor in- 
terest. When it is farther remembered how small 
is the number of published miseries when compared 
with those that never find their way into print, the in- 
dictment against liquor is simply unanswerable. THE 
CONTINENT has never sided with the prohibitionists 
politically, because it thinks their labor is thrown 
away; but it wishes to be reckoned among those who 
believe that the general influence of liquor on politics 
and society is distinctly bad and portentously danger- 
ous. The party that is most generally favorable to 
the liquor interest is the one that ought to be, and that 
will be, beaten at the polls. Which is it ? 


To THE EpiTor OF THE CONTINENT: 

Srr—One who has looked upon the wine when it was 
red, and viewed it in all its various hues, and who will 
probably continue his observations to the end of his allot- 
ted time, seeks a little information on the subject of liquor 
making and liquor selling. I have no disposition to allure 
you, either in your personal or editorial capacity, into 
putting yourself on record on the temperance question. 
When one is a candidate for the Presidency he is sure to 
find an admission of Prohibition principles very damag- 
ing to political aspirations, and a journal avowedly a tem- 
perance advocate is somehow shunned as is a hotel with- 
outabar. But I thought possibly some of your intelligent 
readers—and lacking in modesty as the assertion may be, 
I believe your readers to be generally of that class—might 
be disposed to enlighten me. What I want to know is, 
what is the defence of the maker and vendor of alcohol 
and its collaterals for inflicting its curse upon the human 
race? I do not expect the maker and vendor to answer in 
person, for he is not usually of the class to which I am 
appealing for information, but he has advocates more or 
less brainy, dependent on him for favors, political or oth- 
erwise, who are usually prompt to speak for him. Is it 
claimed that any good produced by alcohol compensates 
for the miseries entailed by it? The question at issue 
resolves itself into a very simple one : What is the good ? 
The miseries are all too well known. Ofcourse, it is not de- 
nied that it gives strength and impulse to the murderer and 
the robber—that it is the most effective tool of the pander, 
the prostitute and the gambler—that it is to be found in 
every midnight brawl—that it creates disease, lechery, 
lasciviousness and blasphemy—that it makes homes deso- 
late—breaks women’s hearts and saddens little children. 
“‘Oh, we ’ve heerd that afore,’’ says the maker and vendor. 
Doubtless, but you have not controverted it. Not you! 
But the advocate has who takes your blood-money for 
his gift of speech. The advocate, with fine scorn at the 
ignorance of such assertions, tells us that the successful 
gambler rarely drinks—the burglar when engaged in his 
hazardous profession, very rarely. But the advocate will 
not deny that the gambler promptly and freely furnishes 
drink to his victims, and if he will investigate the ante- 
cedents of these artists, will find that drink, directly or 
indirectly, was the original cause of their adoption of 
their respective professions—either drunkards themselves 
or the offspring or companions of drunkards, and that 
through drinking associations and surroundings natur- 
ally drifted into the channel of crime and vice. The ad- 
vocate will quietly pass by the murderer, the ——— and 
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the desolated homes. He will tell you it is the abuse and 
not the use of liquor which is the trouble there ; will ask 
why gentlemen should be deprived of their pleasures be- 
cause some men must run into extremes. I leave the ad- 
vocate for the gentlemen, and ask them if they will 
weigh the slight gratification of their wine at social 
gatherings, and their occasional cocktails, against the 
evils which must exist for the great mass of mankind, so 
long as there is alcohol anywhere upon the face of the 
earth. I would ask gentlemen further if the enjoyment 
engendered by even moderate drinking is not of a very 
animal and low grade character—if the wit and gayety 
which is dependent upon the stimulating influence of 
wine is not a little tainted and wanting in intellectual 
dignity? The advocate, and gentlemen as well, will con- 
tend that the present generation needs alcohol as an occa- 
sional bracer. Whether it needs it or not the present 
generation feels the want of it. Use and abuse for past 
generations have made it a kind of a necessity, but it 
does not need it sufficiently to justify it in sustaining the 
traffic, and its discontinuance would be followed by no 
inconvenience at all commensurate with the good that 
would result, and the generations coming after us would 
experience no inconvenience whatever from its absence. 
Take the drunkard and put him where drink is unobtain- 
able, and if there is a modicum of youth or strength left 
in him, it is only a question of a few months till he is a 
changed being. He becomes sane. He looks upon life as 
it is, not the life which was the creation of his disordered 
brain. A very sad life it may be to him, and his heart 
may bleed over his degradation, over the blasted hopes 
and ruined possibilities, the grief and shame entailed 
upon himself and others. But the sorrow is a splendid 
substitute for the fictitious existence of the past, if he can 
only stand it. Frew men can stand this protracted sanity. 
After being habitually and daily drugged with liquor, 
they have nothing to take its place; home life, intellec- 
tual pursuits, social intercourse, have all been permeated 
and saturated with rum, and without the old familiar smell 
they are flat and unpalatable, and he drifts back away 
from his cleaner self, from clean associations, from clean 
heads and pure hearts. The drinker is a bad lot, but the 
maker and vendor and advocate I have no hesitation in 
considering the accessory and copartner of the murderer, 
the thief, the gambler, the procuress and the prostitute. 
Money, and money alone, is their only possible motive 
and argument. The great mass of them are short-haired, 
soulless, depraved beasts, and the very best and highest- 
toned of them are only part of the gang. There is only 
one way out of it—make it criminal to make it. Science 
and medicine say they require it. I doubt very much if 
substitutes cannot be found for their requirements. Cer- 
tainly they can for medical uses, and better science should 
suffer than humanity. Advancement in science is good 
only as benefitting and making happier the human race 
—the basis of all happiness is the home life, and alcohol 
strikes at the very foundation of the home circle. But 
who is to do it? Lawyers and public speakers dare not 
become the champions of prohibition. Theyall have their 
hopes fixed on possible political preferment, and they are 
afraid of their record. The best of them are convinced 
at heart of the right in the question, but fear to take 
issue. Weall hesitate. We all shrink from placing our 
drinks among the actual unattainables, but we ought to do 
it. The slave-holders of old times knew that slavery was 
bad, and that it would be better for coming generations 
that it should be sacrificed, but shrank from the present 
inconvenience to themselves. But slavery was abolished : 
and having been a sinful thing, it entailed suffering on 
those who had fostered it; but in a generation or so the 
suffering will have passed away, and the want will never 
be felt. The whiskey question should be treated in the 
same heroic manner, or if not I should like to know why. 
W. W. Knicart. 





THE critic, whose office is held to be simply the 
passing of as just a judgment as may be upon the 
never-ending succession of books, comes now and then 
to one which holds not a hint of literary value, yet is alive 
with some question of the day. The testing of literary 
values is his business, but there are minutes when what 
may be read between the lines is the only word given 
him to speak, and, at the risk of becoming didactic and 
unpleasant, he must talk of tendencies rather than 
phrases, of what is doing rather than any form in which 
such doing is stated. A directory has of itself no ac- 
cepted place in the list of criticizable things, but the one 
at present under consideration * indicates a tendency 
against which every genuine lover of his kind must lift 
up his voice persistently. As it stands, the modest 
volume is likely to send a thrill of pride through every 
intelligent tax-payer, representing as it does the work- 
ings of the best elements among us; the love and pity 
and protection born of the Christian spirit and reach- 
ing out to the sick, the orphaned, the old, and even the 
lowest and most debased, who need such help as comes 
from organized and sustained effort. That a volume is 
required to hold the names of institutions, societies, hos- 
pitals, church organizations for labor among the poor 
would seem an indication of progress not only in: the 
right direction, but of the highest possible nature, and 
a glow of satisfaction warms the heart of the reader who 
turns the pages and finds every want of the poor from 
childhood to old age defined and met. 

Underneath all this result of a most tender and lovely 
compassion, lurks a subtle and unperceived danger. 
We take it for granted that the existence of each of 


- these institutions and organizations is a necessity, and, 


equally, that as population increases, they must: in- 
crease with it. That either giver or receiver of their 
benefits is giving and receiving deadly harm, is a point 
raised only by a troublesome and pragmatic voice 
sounding here and there at intervals but silenced or un- 
heeded by the many to whom it is simply chronic dis- 
content with existing conditions. The always increas- 
ing array of paupers and criminals, drunkards, luna- 
tics, idiots, is gazed upon almost with complacency. 
‘*See how we provide for our helpless classes is the sat- 
isfied cry of the nineteenth century. Preachers point 
to it as the strongest evidence of the progress of Chris- 
tianity. Optimists hold it as proof that the agnostic 
tendencies of the age are, after all, powerless and the 
fleeting opinion of a day. Manuals on ‘“‘ How to Help 
the Poor,’’ + abound, and every church is educating its 
people into wiser methods of giving, and better under- 
standing of needs to be met. ‘‘ The poor ye have al- 
ways with you,’’ is taken to be an essential fact; as 
much a part of natural law as sunrise or the ebbing 
and flowing of the tides. Yet nothing is more certain 





* A CLASSIFIED AND DESCRIPTIVE DIRECTORY TO THE CHARITABLE 
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than that in some better day, far remote still, the poor 
must cease to be, in any form, including squalor, crime 
or sharp bodily need. Inequality in condition is inev- 
itable—a natural law never to be set aside ; but grind- 
ing poverty has no right to existence. That it rules is 
our present misfortune—a calamity for which a thous- 
and causes, unnamable here, are responsible. But, 
while work for the men and women of this generation 
must of necessity be chiefly in charitable lines, for the 
children whose life is just begun, there is a different 
and better possibility. Organized charities meet the 
first need. Industrial education must meet the second. 
Charity or state aid may have to furnish the means 
by which a handicraft of some ‘nature is given to every 
boy and girl in the lower classes, but such craft is the 
surest guarantee that less and less demand will be made 
upon the tax-payers. Instead of planning for enlarged 
asylums, and looking upon the crop of idiots and insane 
as God’s method to draw out our sympathies, let us 
learn at once the fact that we are responsible for a state 
which allows the birth of useless and helpless members 
of society, and that on a day—which, let us pray may not 
be a distant one—we shall know where we have sinned, 
and find that our criminals have become so through our 
own stupidity and negligence. This is no place to dis- 
cuss the bearings of such a question. But it is only 
common prudence to louk upon this long list of helping 
forces as something to be lessened with all speed. The 
energy, the time and money spent on mere alleviation 
belong to something higher. To relieve suffering must 
remain, in part, our work, but every soul that has any 
faith in man’s destiny must work with even deeper 
zeal to prevent the existence of suffering. It can be 
done. It must be done, no matter in how imperfect 
measure, by every one of us, and the deepest thought 
that can be given can barely reach the heart of the 
perplexed and encumbered topic. That our best and 
noblest are seeking painfully for light—that one like 
Arnold Toynbee shouid have died, worn out in the 
struggle to understand himself, and make plain to 
others, the needs of the day, is a promise of better 
knowledge. Such seed cannot be lost, and the smallest 
and least efficient industrial school is the beginning of 
a sowing in which we must all share, and of a harvest 
whose abundance is far more than our generation. * 


A VOLUME on Florida, with chief reference to its sport- 
ing resources, is soon to be brought out by Mr. Robert B. 
Roosevelt, and a new edition of this veteran sportsman’s 
works will be issued at the same time. 


“THE BREAD WINNERS,”’ which has attracted much 
attention abroad, has been copyrighted in England, and 
registered at Stationer’s Hall by Frederick Warne & Co., 
who issued it December 14: This protects the author 
from any danger of republication in Canada. 


Ir is a transition from ‘‘ Tennyson has,” to ‘‘ Baron 
Tennyson D’Eyncourt has,” but the maker of items must 
learn the new form and hastens to state that the twenty- 
fourth edition of a German translation of Baron Tenny- 
son D’Eyncourt’s poem of “Enoch Arden” has just 
been brought out in Hamburg. 


CaLENDARS for 1884 appear in every form—poetical, 
historical, and devotional. A Cupid Calendar is a novelty 
which seems to have been inspired by Leap Year, and 
which comes as a heart, suspended from a gilded arrow, 
and containing the suitable expression of love for each 
day of the year. ($1.00; Estes & Lauriat.) 





. * THE CHRISTIAN LEAGUE OF CONNECTICUT. By Washington Giad- 
en. 


16mo, pp. 192, $1.00; The Century Co., New York. 


A snort ‘‘ Life of Marie Antoinette ’’ has been written 
by Miss Sarah Tytler, whose charming work in various 
popular art books, has made her well known to the pub- 
lic. In the present case there is the same simplicity and 
ease which have always distinguished her work, and the 
little book will be found pleasant reading for old and 
young alike. (16mo, pp. 231, $1; G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 


THE height of absurdity in birthday books has been 
reached in ‘‘ The Henry Irving Birthday Book,” made up 
of quotations from some of the characters Mr. Irving 
has acted, and compiled by Miss Viola Sterling. A tol- 
erable portrait of Mr. Irving is the frontispiece, and it is 
possible that his admirers may find some -value in the re- 
minders of the parts they have followed with delight. 
(12mo, pp. 266, $1 25; George Routledge & Sons.) 


“‘Vacaponp1A, A Love Story,’’ by Mrs. Frances Hodg- 
son Burnett, is simply a reputable presentation of 
‘*Dolly,”’ written many years ago for the magazine in 
which her first work was done, and issued, when her 
popularity had been established, in a cheap and unauthor- 
ized form. It is a light and graceful little story, with 
small hint of special power, and is interesting as marking 
one stage in a brilliant writer’s career. (12mo, pp. 392, 
$1.50; James K. Osgood & Go.) 


Dio Lewis’s MontTHLY aims to keep step with the most 
ambitious and vital of our large magazines. Its peculiar 
feature, as heretofore, will consist of an able, earnest and 
determined discussion of Sanitary and Social Questions. 
Those who have read the past issues of this magazine will 
need no assurance of the ungloved vehemence of its work. 
It leaves no room to doubt its meaning or purpose. Dr. 
Lewis will contribute to each issue papers on hygienic 
themes whose value even earnest people will find it diffi- 
cult to exaggerate, while nearly a hundred writers known 
to the public will contribute papers on all possible phases 
of living subjects. 


THREE essays are incorporated in a little volume, the first 
giving the title of ‘‘ Anti-Tobacco,’’ by Abiel Abbott Liver- 
more; the remaining two being ‘‘ A Lecture on Tobacco,”’ 
by Rev. Russell Lant Carpenter, and ‘‘On the Use of 
Tobacco,” by G. F. Whitter, M.D. All are packed with 
facts so unpleasant that one would suppose no sane man 
would ever again look upon the seductive leaf. No better 
armory can be found for man or woman in search of some- 
thing to say against tobacco, and the little book must win 
some converts, though the number will be fewer than the 
lovers of reasonable living could wish. (16mo, pp. 117; 
50 cents ; Roberts Bros., Boston.) 


Tue historian Hubert H. Bancroft, is in Mexico, with 
three assistants, gathering material for his History of the 
Pacific States. He has been received by the leading liter- 
ary men as well as- by the President of the Republic and 
heads of departments with marked consideration and 
respect. His works have been carefnlly reviewed by Alta- 
mirano, Chavero, Riva Palacio and others, and the gov- 
ernment has opened its archives anew to his secretaries, 
besides presenting him with copies of all its publications. 
The addition to his library, from his journey to Mexico, 
will not be less than six thousand volumes, mostly rare 
books and manuscripts, once lodged in churches and 
convents, 


Borrowine from the work of others has become so 
common among writers that there need be no surprise at 
the indignation of Mr. T. Humphrey Ward, who, in a recent 
letter to the Atheneum, concludes a list of instances in 
which his pages have been used, as follows: ‘‘I may add 
that in turning over Mr. Welsh’s pages I have been led to 
infer that my book is not the only one which has supplied 
him with tioughts and phrases ready made. Thus his 
account of the author of ‘Piers Plowman’ is taken almost 
word for word from J. R. Green’s ‘History’; and in his 
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account of Milton—in which he uses no quotation marks— 
he is not afraid to describe the peet as ‘tried at once by 
pain, danger, poverty, obloquy, and blindness,’ though, 
curiously enough, Macaulay had hit upon the same 
sentence before.’’ 


Tur Magazine of American History for January, 1884, 
appears a week earlier than usual, and is replete with in- 
struction and entertainment. This valuable periodical is 
without a rival in its special domain, and is rapidly becom- 
ing indispensable to all intelligent readers throughout the 
land. The New Year’s number opens with an article 
from the ready pen of Mrs. Martha J. Lamb, the editor, 
entitled ‘‘The .Van Rennselaer Manor,” superbly illus- 
trated with sketches of the manor-house in its palmy 
days, its great entrance hall, drawing-room and library, 
together with portraits of distinguished members of the 
Van Rennselaer family. Among other contributions to 
this notable magazine are: ‘‘The Beginnings of the New 
England Society of New York,’ with finely executed por- 
traits of its first president and first secretary, by Woolsey 
Rogers Hopkins. 


Marion HaRLAND’s name has become so thoroughly 
the synonym for ‘‘Common Sense’”’ methods of dealing 
with housekeeping problems, more especially every phase 
of the kitchen question, that her latest manual, ‘‘The 
Cottage Kitchen,”’ is assured at once of a constituency of 
readers. The receipts in the present collection, looked 
upon with the critical eye of one who has organized cook- 
ing-schools, and considers the Food question as at the 
bottom of temperance and many other social issues, are pro- 
nounced to be excellent. There are other manuals on 
smaller scale that do the same work, but any housekeeper, 
rich or poor, will be benefited by a careful reading both 
of ‘‘talks’’ and of the rules given. (12mo, pp. 276, $1; 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons. ) 


PRECISELY why ‘‘ The Early Poetical Works”’ of Frank- 
lin E, Denton are given to the world it would be hard to 
say. A clue may be found in the opening lines of one of 
the poems: 

** O sun, hell wandering up the firmament ! 

God smiled! Thou wert! thou art a laugh of Him! 

I, but an one of all the billion ghosts 

That wail and storm around this whirling world 

In the delirium of consciousness.” 
Nothing but such delirium in its acutest form accounts 
for the mass of rubbish, in which now and then may be 
found a genuine poetic thought. But till Mr. Denton 
learns simplicity of expression, as well as what it is best 
to putin the fire, he can hardly be enrolled among the list 
of poets, present or to come. (12mo, pp. 228, $1.00; 
William W. Williams, Cleveland, O.) i 


Mr. ANDREW Lange has been giving his views of what 
a possible English Academy might be, and writes: ‘‘As 
Dr. Johnson said, speaking of Swift’s vision of an Eng- 
lish Academy, every one would make it a duty to break 
its decrees. Yet, withal, every one would pine and pant 
to be of the sacred number, and so long as he failed, 
would eat his own heart, like Bellerophon, in anguish and 
envy. How the Scotch members would stand shoulder 
to shoulder and help each other in! How the Kensing- 
ton members would make up one set and the Hempstead 
members another! How doubly edged and doubly ven- 
omed would be the weapon of literary criticism, how rich 
the ‘mutual tubs’ of literary ‘butter,’ how keen the 
feuds of literature and science! In clubs of a purely so- 
cial character it is found, I have been told, that (when it 
comes to an election) the literary members have never 
even heard of scientific gentlemen of European reputa- 
tion. And the scientific members remain equaily igno- 
rant of the names of literary candidates whose fame is 
in all literary societies, and who are mickle of might in 
the circulating libraries.” 











Nort unnaturally residents in that wide territory which 


_ was so terribly visited by tornadoes, last year, are asking 


scientific men what can be'‘done to protect them and their 
property when the approach of warm weather again ren- 
ders them liable to these resistless storms. It is generally 
admitted that the only safe shelter is underground, but 
such shelter is not always available, and ingenious brains 
are at work to devise some plan for fighting the tornado, 
as it were, with its own weapons—opposing force to force. 
It is suggested by one writer (Mr. John F. Shultz, in the 
Scientific American), that a keg or barrel of gunpowder be 
placed outside the limits of the threatened locality, in the 
direction whence it is known the tornadoes approach, the 
idea being to explode it by means of an artillery primer, 
or electricity, right in the axis of the whirlwind. This, 
it is thought, would temporarily, at least, break the 
column, and render it harmless for a few minutes, or long 
enough for it to pass beyond the immediate vicinity. A 
succession of such shocks might very reasonably be ex- 
pected greatly to weaken the destructive power of the 
storm. It may properly be objected, that it is impracti- 
cable always to have the explosive arrangements in work- 
ing order, and some one on hand to pull the cord at the 
right instant. An automatic arrangement would be far 
better, but even this would, in all probability, not always 
explode at the critical moment. The velocities of these 
storms are, however, so high, that the exploding machin- 
ery might safely be gauged for a tremendous pressure. 
Here, then, is a possible use for dynamite cartridges, 
which may prove beneficent, indeed. Suppose a line of 
such cartridges adjusted to windward of the threatened 
district, all possible precautions being of course taken to 
prevent accidental explosion or malicious tampering. A 
trigger set for a wind velocity of say one hundred miles or 
more an hour, would practically be immovable under any- 
thing short of a tornado, and the bursting of a charge of 
dynamite in the case of the whirlwind would probably be 
effective. At all events the experiment need not be a 
costly one, and dangerous as such a line of explosives 
would be to inquisitive small boys and tramps, it might 
prove of inestimable value to the more respectable part of 
the community. 


* 
* 


GRAVEYARDS, perhaps, afford the best opportunity for 
architects and others who are interested in the durability 
of different kinds of stone, to study the effect of the 
weather upon them. Of course, the material is here ex- 
posed to the action of the elements in an exceptional 
degree, each stone standing by itself, and receiving in 
most instances no protection from its neighbors. In a 
recent article on this subject the Scientific American says 
that an examination of the older graveyards of the coun- 
try proves that some of our more recently formed stones 
possess an enormous amount of durability ; the slates, for 
instance, outlasting even marble, to say nothing of sand- 
stone. ‘‘ The oldest stones which have been found,”’’ it 
says, those retaining their inscriptions legibly, ‘‘are those 
from such quarries as the Bolton Ledge, in Connecticut, 
specimens of which may be found in other localities. But 
the chief value of this stone, is that it is ‘a resistant to the 
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acids in the atmosphere, especially those generated in 
manufacturing localities from combined smoke and steam 
emitters. This stone appears to be a slate impregnated 
with mica so closely mixed that it gives the entire surface 
an almost glassy appearance. It is much in favor for 
pavements for hospitals, chemical laboratories, and other 
places where the floor would be exposed to the action of 
acids and other chemicals. In the early history of the 
country, especially of New England, these stones, being 
easily quarried, were largely used for memorial head- 
stones, and the inscriptions, although shallow, are still 
quite legible. Even when set on edge and exposed for a 
century or more to the changes of our northern climate, 
the layers refuse to separate, and even the face wears out 
sooner than the stone disintegrates. 

‘‘Slates, of the dark blue color, have withstood the 
wear of a century and still retain all the sharpness of 
their inscription. There is something peculiar about this 
stone. It is simply a clay deposit under water, but it is a 
great resistant of water and is almost fireproof—much 
more so than marble or granite. 

‘‘Sandstones, either of the light shades or the dark red 
colors, are peculiarly susceptible to elementary or weather 
influences in this climate. Monuments in cemeteries com- 
posed of the Portland red sandstone show marks of weather 
wear within ten years. Buildings composed of this stone 
are defaced almost before the elements have given them 
the seal of age by their mellowing influence. Window 
stools of churches, steps, balustrades, hoods, and project- 
ing caps peel off in flakes or crack as though under too much 
weight. This stone is only sharp sea-sand agglutinized 
and cemented by the oxide of iron. It disintegrates too 
rapidly on exposure to the atmosphere to be fit for endur- 
ing structures. So certain is this to those who cut the 
cheesy-like stone from its natural quarry that their ceme- 
teries, in close vicinage to the quarries, show very few of 
these stones in their monuments. 

‘Granite, where not exposed to destructive heat, as to 
great fires, like the the memorable ones of Chicago and 
Boston, is very enduring. Its clean surface will not en- 
courage even the attachment of moss, while sun heat and 
frost cold seem to have little influence on it. It is almost 
absolutely proof against chemical attacks from the atmos- 
phere, and as to sustaining crushing force there is nothing 
in the merely mineral materials that can equal it, Quincy 
granite and Westerly granite approaching in their resist- 
ant qualities crude cast iron. 

**Marble is a carbonate of lime, and this simple state- 
ment is sufficient to show that marble is not appropriate 
material to meet our frigid winters and our torrid sum- 
mers. The public buildings that have recently been con- 
structed of marble show already the signs of decay. If 
our climate encouraged the cryptogamous growth on 
mural stones that the air of England, the British Isles, 
and even of Southern Europe does, our marble edifices 
might be sure of a life of ten or more generations. But 
there is no surety of permanency in the marble buildings 
erected nowadays. The marble is not pure, and the cli- 
mate is not fitted for even the purest marble. Our granite 
and bluestone quarries will be forever our best resorts for 
building and monumental stone. 


* 
«* 


From the report of the General Superintendent of the 
Life-Saving Service, are taken the following figures for 
the last fiscal year: There were 149 stations on the Atlan- 
tic, 87 on the Lakes, 7 on the Pacific, and 1 at the Falls of 
the Ohio, a total of 194. During the year there were 300 
disasters to vessels, on board which were 8,792 persons, of 
whom 8,777 were saved and only 15 lost. There were 651 
shipwrecked persons succored at the stations, 1879 days’ 
relief being afforded. The estimated value of the vessels 
was $5,100,925, and of the cargoes, $2,075,615. Of this 
amount $5,611,800 was saved and $1,564,740 lost. Sixty- 





eight vessels were totally lost. There were 116 disasters 
to smaller vessels, on which were 244 persons, all of 
whom were saved but 4. The property here involved was 
$66,180, $6,280 of which was lost. The assistance ren- 
dered during the year in saving vessels and cargoes has 
been much larger than in any previous year, 337 vessels 
having been worked off when stranded, repaired when 
damaged, piloted out of dangerous places, or similarly 
assisted by the station crews. There were, besides, 125 
instances (39 more than in the preceding year) where ves- 
sels running into danger of stranding were warned off by 
the night signals of the patrols, most of them thus being 
saved from partial or total destruction. 


*& 
* 


THE survey for the Eads ship railway is now completed, 
and has been handed in to the company’s office in New 
York, by Mr. Van Brocklin, the resident engineer. To- 
gether with a large corps of assistants, Mr. Van Brocklin 
was employed from March to August in making a minute 
and accurate transit and level survey of the proposed route, 
and the results are most satisfactory to the projectors. 
The total length of the line from Minatitlan to Salina Cruz 
is 153 miles. For the first 60 miles it would pass over a 
well-timbered and fertile alluvial plain. The next 20 
miles would be a gradual ascent up a wide valley to the 
foot of the hills which form the backbone of the isthmus. 
Here there would be some difficulties to be encountered, 
but nothing at all exceptional. The hilly portion would 
be about 33 miles, after which the line would run over a 
level plain. The maximum gradient will be only 1 in 100, 
and this will only be found within a distance of 12 miles, 
The health of the surveying party was excellent during 
the whole time of their work. The estimates of con- 
struction are now being prepared, and will shortly be 
ready. 

## 

Mr. RIcHARD JEFFRIES, in his essay on “‘ Nature near 
London,”’ remarks upon the way in which the magnetism 
of London is a force in its remotest suburbs, and the in- 
fluence of the mighty city is felt in its most rural environ- 
ments. ‘In the shadiest lane,’’ he says, ‘‘in the still 
pine-woods, on the hills of purple heath, after brief con- 
templation there arose a restlessness, a feeling that it was 
essential to be moving. In no grassy mead was there a 
nook where I could stretch myself in slumberous ease and 
watch the swallows ever wheeling, wheeling in the sky. 
The something wanting in the fields was the absolute 
quiet, peace and rest which dwell in the meadows, and 
under the trees, and on the hill-tops in the country.”’ The 
inevitable end of every foot-path round about London is 
London ; the proximity of the immense city induces a 
mental, a nerve restlessness ; and, as you sit and dream, 
you cannot dream for long, for something plucks at the 
mind with constant reminder ‘‘that the inland hills, and 
meads, and valleys, are like Sindbad’s ocean, but that 
London is like the magnetic mountain which draws all 
ships to it.’’ 

+ * 

Ir is not so easy nowadays in the settled portions of the 
country to find a place where one can be sure of not hear- 
ing the omnipresent locomotive’s whistle. Here are a few 
figures that have recently been published giving the dis- 
tances to which the sound is conveyed under favorable 
atmospheric conditions. Mr. J. J. Stranahan states that the 
whistle and the noise of the train on the trestle’at Erie 
were formerly heard at Boeuff, Pa., a distance of 19 miles, 
air line. W. J. McC., of San Pablo, Cal., writes that 
on calm, clear days, especially in the fall, they hear the 
rumble of the cars on a trestle located 18 miles distant. 
J. H. 8. says he has frequently heard the railway shop 
whistle at Grand Island while living at Orville, a distance 
of 28 miles, and has seen moving trains with unaided eye 
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12 miles. Mr. C. V. Swarthout, Cape Vincent, N. Y., fre- 
quently hears the railway whistle at Kingston, Ont., 18 to 
20 miles, It is evident, then, that to secure immunity 
from the whistle one must be in the centre of a circle at 
least 40‘miles in diameter uncrossed by lines of railroad. 


* * 
* 


CoMMERCE by way of Long Island Sound will be greatly 
facilitated by the completion of the electric light tower at 
Hallett’s Point, Hell Gate, in this city. The foundations 
are five innumber, built of concrete on the solid rock, and 
in height are about four feet above the level of the water- 
mark. They are arranged—four of them—in the shape of 
a parallelogram, with another support in the centre. 
Those supporting the corners of the tower are eight feet 
square and about forty feet apart on one side, and sixty 
feet on theother. The center support is five feet square. 
The structure will jut out from the shore, one corner of it 
being at the extreme angle or corner made by the sharp 
trend of the land. The ironwork of the tower has been 
prepared in Ohio. The tower will be similar in construc- 
tion to that on Coney Island, and the light will be equal to 
the power of 5,000 candles. The whole structure will 
be 250 feet high, cost $26,000, and be completed this 
autumn. 


* 
*y 


Ir is not generally known that the imitations of rare 
grained leathers, now so common in fancy articles, are 
effected by means of photography. A genuine seal, alli- 
gator, boa, or other costly skin is photographed, then 
printed on sensitive gelatine, the parts not acted upon by 
light dissolved out in water, and a cast or an electrotype 
plate then made in copper or type metal, as practiced in 
the reproduction of engravings, and then the metal plate 
and the smooth leather of some domestic animal are 
passed between rollers under pressure, and the figure on 
the plate is permanently fixed on the leather by great 
pressure. Any of these leathers may be stained, colored, 
or dyed to any tint desired ; but plain black or the color 
left by the tannin is generally preferred. 


* 
* 

ExPERIENCE has shown that the iron shutters generally 
insisted upon by insurance companies in the large cities 
are not altogether unobjectionable. That they are to 
some extent a safeguard against outside fire is true ; but 
not even against this do they afford any really trustworthy 
security, since they are readily heated red-hot, and thus 
convey fire to the interior, which they are designed to 
protect. The main objection to them lies, however, in the 
fact that they offer an almost insuperable obstacle to fire- 
men seeking to enter a burning building. It is proposed 
that some system shall be adopted whereby it may be pos- 
sible to open these shutters from the outside, so that 
valuable time need not be lost in battering them down. 


+ 
* 


EDWARD ATKINSON, of Boston, says: ‘‘ Fire lurks in a 
cotton bale for weeks. The cotton which was injured 
somewhat over a year ago in Biddeford, Me., was moved 
to South Boston for sale. The fire broke out again more 
than once while it was at South Boston being made ready 
for sale. It was then sold at auction. The fire broke out 
again in one parcel while it was on the cars being carried 
away, and in another parcel after it had been received at 
a factory where it was to be used. The latest outbreak 
was, I think, thirty days after the original fire.”’ 


&_ & 
* 
THE endless diversity of use or ornament to which elec- 


tricity may be adapted received another illustration re- 
cently at the Court Opera at Vienna, where, by the simple 





expedient of suspending tiny incandescent lamps by fine 
swinging wires, the effect was produced of swarms of fire- 
flies flitting about a tropical forest. By switches the 
current is turned off and on, and the effect, as the artifi- 
cial fire-flies flash and dance in mid-air, is said to have 
been absolutely bewildering. 
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